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A WOMAN'S SOUL 



DAPHNE'S BOOK 



I AM going to be a Bifarchioness. 

It seems quite commoopbce, written down like 
that, as though one were announcing that one 
was going out for a walk, or some such triviality, 
but it is a very momentous fact to me. 

When one has been accustomed all the years 
of one's life, and they number a score, to think 
of oneself as plain Miss Dunmore, with a possi- 
bility of becoming some day plainer Mrs Brown, 
or plainest Mrs Jones; when one's mother has 
been an ordinary Mrs, and one's father only an 
every-day English gentleman, inheriting the title 
of Esquire from ancestors who never possessed 
a higher one — ^then to be suddenly lifted into 
the sphere of De Brett's is — ^tremendous. Espe- 
cially as I am going to marry the Marquis of 
Lynmouth simply and solely for the purpose of 
the Marchioness. 
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A Woman's Soul 

As to his reason for marrying me there is no 
possible doubt, since it is really almost a mesal- 
liance for him; I have no money, no length of 
pedigree, no personal distinaion acquired at music- 
halls or elsewhere, and I have but one recom- 
mendation, my face ! Perhaps I may add to that 
my figure, which is of medium height, and which 
my dressmaker (the one who hopes to make my 
trousseau) has just assured me, is perfection. 

Eustace must therefore be in love with me, 
and indeed I know that he is. 

I knew it almost from the first moment that I 
met him ; and the knowledge filled me with ela- 
tion; but I did not dare to hope that it would 
carry him to the length of proposing to me. 

It is a magnificent piece of luck. 

I wonder why, m novels, the heroines are so 
strong-minded and invincible, invariably refusing 
the suitor of highest rank at first, even if later 
on, towards the end of the book, touched by his 
fidelity, and by the consideration that his nobility 
is after all his misfortune and not his fault, they 
succumb. 

Even the governess of fiction who leads a de- 
pressing existence of drudgery, harassed by a 
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Daphne's Book 

purse-proud employer, prefers first to yindicate 
her right of trampling on the aristocraq^ of her 
country, and is only persuaded, under enormous 
pressure, to accept the infatuated young nobleman 
who pursues her, after leading him the life of a 
dog, and throwing her ^^ commoner" lovers re- 
peatedly in his teeth. I cannot understand this. 

I feel quite like a heroine, and yet I have 
never hesitated for an instant as to what my 
answer should be, if Eustace were to ask me 
to be his bride. My only anxiety was lest his 
marked attentions to me should frighten away all 
other competitors, and should then end in a polite 
farewell on his part. 

Because if he had not asked me to marry him, 
I think it is quite possible, indeed probable, that 
Mark Stacey would have done so, and as far as 
their individualities go I should greatly have pre- 
ferred Mark. 

He is really good-looking ; and is the type 
of man that I most admire; brown-haired, fair- 
moustached, grey-eyed ; with six feet of square-built 
manhood to recommend him, besides a delightful 
manner and a peremptory voice, the sort of voice 
that a woman yields to at once. 
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A Woman's Soul 

He is clever too, and I think will make a name for 
himself some day by his writing; only he is so poor! 

And poverty does not attract me at all. Though 
when he has spoken of it to me, I have discoursed 
enthusiastically about the delight of making money 
by one's own talents, and have murmured a confes- 
sion that the men who do so are the men whom 
women admire and look up to, above all others. 

This is pleasant to Mark's self-esteem, and I 
say it for that reason; also it is quite true, and 
personally I am an illustration of it m the abstract. 

But, being fond of pretty dresses, and dainty 
surroundings, and all the things that money buys, 
I naturally prefer to marry a man who has his 
income ready-made, and to take the joy of life 
when it comes to me. 

To think that only six weeks ago I was fain 
to be content with an allowance of /^^S ^ J^^ 
to dress on, eked out by trimming lamp-shades, 
and etching menu-cards for my married friends ; 
and that the highest point my ambition had 
reached was the chance of going to Ascot for 
the first time with the Churchills! 

And it all came about so easily and naturally 
too. When I leant over the gate that May 
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evening, and wished father would take us up to 
town, and wondered whether Mr Stacey would 
be at the Tremaine's garden-party the next day, 
there was never a presentiment in my mind that 
anything unusual was going to happen. 

Little Charlie Vernon was sitting in the hedge 
a few yards down the road, and a solitary horse- 
man was careering across the field, but I felt no 
interest in either of them. 

Then the horseman put his gee at the hedge, 
and just as they lopped over Charlie started up, and 
the horse's front hoof catching him at the side of 
the head, rolled him down, stunned and bleeding. 

Of course I was out of the gate and down the 
road in a minute ; there was nothing commend- 
able in my doing so, because curiosity would have 
taken me there, if no other feeling had prompted 
me. 

And when I picked the child up and carried 
him along to Beechlands, the equestrian who had 
dismounted, naturally followed me, apologising 
vaguely for the accident, and thanking me pro- 
fusely for coming to his rescue. 

Well it has taken Charlie Vernon just three 
weeks to mend his broken head, and it has taken 
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Lord Lynmouth exactly the same length of time 
to lose his altogether, and to propose to the 
daughter of Mr Richard Dunmore, an absolute 
nonentity as regards worldly dross or distinction. 
I remember how proud I was at the Tremaine's 
party the next day, to have the lion of the neigh- 
bourhood dancing attendance on me, picking up 
my balls at tennis, putting down my cup at tea, 
wandering round the conservatories with me, in- 
sisting on Lady Lucy Stowe, whose guest he was, 
being more than civil to me, to mej of whom she 
had probably spoken hitherto as ^^that Dunmore 
girl." Oh! it was charming; it was bliss ahnost 
unalloyed; there was only one small serpent in 
my Eden; the fear that Lord Lynmouth would 
recognise his mistake, would learn that I was of 
no importance in the county whatever, and would 
gently but firmly decline my further acquaintance- 
ship. 

It seemed too good to be true when he rode 
over the following morning to enquire for Charlie, 
and to bring an invitation from Lady Lucy for me 
to lunch and tennis; Mother was quite fluttered, 
and I could see was already building the highest 
castles in the air. 
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I wished so much that she would not ; I was so 
afraid that if any chance was speculated on and 
talked over, it would vanish into thin air. I sat 
and looked in the glass that evening when I got 
back from the Castle, and wondered whether my 
prettiness was sufficient to atone for all my other 
deficiencies. And I almost decided that it was 
not. 

Because after all, he must know so many beauti- 
ful women, who have other recommendations 
besides, and who have a knowledge of the world, 
and of how to be agreeable, that I alas ! must 
lack, since I have had no training of that kind. 

Mother is rather pretty, rather attractive, in a 
quiet small sort of way; she has had, and has 
still, many admirers ; but they are only mediocre 
sort of people; I think the best of them is a 
retired Colonial Judge ; and though I am fond of 
Mother and would not allow anyone to run her 
down, I can see that her manner is not that of 
a grande dame. 

She professes to be nervous of people of high 
degree; I do not know whether she really is or 
not; but in any case the fact of her saying so 
makes a wide difference between her and me. 



A Woman's Soul 

For, though I have no eflfrontery in the matter 
and am quite prepared to acknowledge the fine 
gradations that lie between a gentlewoman and 
a duchess, I do not feel the faintest embarrass- 
ment at them ; I have no inclination to change my 
manner, nor would the fashion of my dress trouble 
me, any the more because I was talking to the 
duchess than if I were merely holding converse 
with the laundress. Although I had never 
lunched at the Castle before, and was a com- 
parative stranger to both Captain and Lady 
Lucy Stowe, and a complete one to all their 
guests, I really did not feel at all uncomfortable, 
and I believe I comported myself in a manner 
that did not betray to the casual observer that 
I was not bom to the purple. 

I was taken in by a Belgian attache, who 
though he spoke English well, preferred to talk 
in French, and I thanked Heaven that my two 
years' schooling at Paris had given me sufficient 
fluency and decency of accent to warrant my 
gratifying him in this respect. 

Lord Lynmouth was on my other side and 
looked surprised at my readiness of speech in a 
foreign tongue. I think Lady Lucy had been im- 
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pressing on him that I was a very unsophisticated, 
uncultured girl, and I fancy she had yielded to 
his wish to have me there partly from a con- 
viction that I should myself demonstrate my un- 
suitability to him and his position. 

For Lady Lucy, whose cousin he is, is of a 
proud imperious nature, and holds aloof from all 
but the social elect of our community ; returning 
the calls of those amongst us who have no special 
claims, once a year in stately fashion, and asking 
us to one large garden-party annually. 

I have envied sometimes that sacred inner circle 
with its intangible outward barrier of defence 
against our encroachments, a barrier so slight and 
yet so real. 

For who amongst us, except the one or two who 
have the freemasonry of rank or riches, would 
venture to attempt intimacy with any of the Castle 
visitors ; I can fancy Mrs Tremaine, well-bred and 
well-married as she is, asking Lady Lucy in an 
easy off-hand manner to come over to croquet, 
bringing her party with her, and stay on to 
dine. If the earth did not open and swallow 
her up, and the earth is singularly ungracious 
in this respect always, Lady Lucy would certainly 
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reduce her to dust and ashes in the space of 
five minutes. No, between us, and the " smart " 
elect, there seems to be a gulf fixed, and though 
in our revels at times there is a sort of bridge 
thrown across on which those from both sides 
meet in apparently mutual friendliness, it is but an 
airy fabric, and is gone as soon as one realises it is 
there. 

So that it is a wonderful thing for me, that Lord 
Lynmouth, disregarding the unwritten law of 
society, should have ventured to choose a wife 
from the Lower Ten; and still more wonderful 
that he entirely ignores this fact and insists on 
overlooking all my drawbacks and all his own 
advantages. 

This is so nice and altogether right-minded of 
him that I could find it in my heart to be really 
fond of him, if it were not that something in his 
voice and face, something indefinite, grates 
upon me. 

Well, I will be candid to myself, and confess 
that what prevents my loving him in return for 
all he is going to do for me, is his hopeless 
stupidity. 

How he has managed to get through Eton and 
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Oxford, and arrive at man's estate, and to knock 
about the world as he has done for the last eight 
years and still know nothing, I cannot say. But as 
far as real intelligence or knowledge goes, he 
literally does not equal an average child of 
twelve. 

Of course he has picked up the jargon of 
fashion, that is inevitable; he makes no social 
mistakes, he can ride, not too hard, can shoot, 
not too straight, can take part in various sports 
— not too well ; but he is the sort of man that a 
woman of ordinary intellect calls a fool. 

An inoffensive fool ! It sounds ungrateful ; but 
it is not meant in that spirit. Frivolous as I am, I 
have a habit of criticism ; I think one picks it up 
at school, where one must sharpen one's wits at 
some grindstone; and my epithet for Eustace is 
simply a conclusive classification. 

But I would not change him for any other man 
in Christendom, unless I could change his recom- 
mendations with him, or unless a Duke with a still 
more satisfactory rent-roll should desire to woo 
me for his bride. 

I think it would break my heart if Lynmouth 
threw me over. 
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To feel one's fetters fall from one's limbs, to 
see one's prison door set wide open, and the joys 
of beyond beckoning to one, and then to find 
oneself a captive again with four square walls to 
chafe at, and a glimpse of liberty to mock one 
through the window — it would be unbearable! 
It is wonderful how short a time it takes to realise 
an overwhelming piece of good fortune. 

Only yesterday, and I was simple Daphne 
Dunmore with very little to look forward to in 
life, and but a vague hope that I dared not con- 
sider of a dazzling future; and now, that future 
is assured to me, and this evening's post carries 
an announcement to the morning papers that will 
give me at once the cachet of success and popu- 
larity, and make me the cynosure of all eyes down 
here for the next few weeks. "A marriage is 
arranged and will shortly take place between 
the Marquis of Lynmouth, and Daphne, elder 
daughter of Richard Dunmore, J.P. of Beech- 
lands, Hants." 

That is all, but, as Wordsworth hath it, " Oh, 
the diflference to me." 

Hazel will be surprised when she hears it, and 
will hasten to tell all the other girls at school, and 
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will derive quite a reflected importance from her 

sister's prospective advance in life. 

I think Hazel is going to be sweetly pretty one 

of these days and I shall take care that she makes 

a good marriage; it will be possible for me to 

arrange that now. 

I can picture the way people will receive me. 

at the Churchills' dance to-morrow night. How 

diflFerent it will be. 

In the ordinary course of things I should have 

gone in my cream silk dress, and should have 

prayed that partners would present themselves; 

I should not have ventured to discard one of them, 

however badly he danced and feebly he talked, 

and I should have felt obliged to accept even 

Frankie Churchill with gratitude. 

I should have danced no doubt a good many 
times with Mr Stacey; and there would have 
been the delightful and interesting chance of his 
putting his fate to the touch that night; which 
indeed I am quite sorry to lose ; but the triumph 
of leaving the ball engaged to him pales into con- 
temptible insignificance now. 

Mother is determined that I shall look my best 
on this my first introduction to the world in the 
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character of the bride-elect. She has rushed off 
to the town in the pony trap, has ordered a white 
satin dress at Hart & Bridgemans, stipulating that 
it shall be made by to-morrow night, and has 
brought back a cargo of shoes, gloves, and other 
chiffons for me, from which to take my choice. 
I begin to feel like the minor poets of this soulful 
era, "distinctly precious." 

Eustace has wired to town for a bouquet, and 
for an assortment of mixed specimens in the way 
of rings and other jewels to hang upon my fair 
person. 

I cannot understand his infatuation for me ; it is 
as I said before, simply luck. 

I spent three hours with him this afternoon, 
after we had gone through the business of obtain- 
ing father's consent to our union, a work of 
supererogation that good taste demanded, and it 
was a great relief to me to find that I was not 
bored. 

We had so many interesting things to talk 
about; he was describing Lynmouth Chase and 
his mother to me ; I am afraid by the way that I 
shall like the Chase better than the mother, but 
there must be thorns with roses always. 
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And he was telling me what we would have 
done to the town house in Chesterfield Crescent ; 
and asking me if I would have bay horses for my 
victoria. It took quite a long time deciding that, 
but I settled on blue roans at last. 

Then he suggested a yachting trip in August, 
and said he would have the Seagull overhauled, 
and made as trim and smart as could be, for its 
new mistress. 

We discussed also the advisability of my being 
presented after or before our marriage, or both, 
and finally, as there was so little time, decided 
it should be after. 

For he is in a great hurry to be married, and 
hinted that for a sensible girl like me — sensible! 
— three weeks ought to be loads of time to get 
a trousseau in. 

Then he arranged that the family jewels, 
especially the famous Lynmouth rubies, should 
be reset to suit my taste; and I confessed to a 
weakness for very wide collars of large stones. 

Eustace said I could not look a bit prettier 
with jewels round my neck than I did without 
them, and I defied him to make such an absurd 
statement until he could prove it. 
B 17 
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As if any woman on earth does not look better 
in diamonds than she does out of them. 

He says I must have a pearl necklace with a 
little diamond pendant for to-morrow night ; it 
will be girlish and pretty, and then I can see 
about the other things afterwards. 

He stayed on to dinner with us, and I was 
amused at father's elaborate attempt to let him- 
self down to his future son-in-law's intellectual 
level. They got on very well though, and when 
father drank our united health at dessert, mother's 
eyes overflowed with pride and happiness, and I 
felt that if nothing else had made it worth while, 
that would have been sufficient. 

Then they had a long talk over their cigars, 
and when they came to us in the drawing-room I 
could see that Eustace had been ^ Agoing ahead and 
settling things up" as he phrases it, and that 
father was more pleased than ever. 

I went down to the hall to say good-night to 
Eustace, and — he kissed me 

Well ! he has kissed me before to-day of course, 
and I did not mind it — much; I suppose I was 
attending to other things ; but to-night something 
jarred upon me. 
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The sense of proprietorship that must in some 
cases come with such a strange and sudden sweet- 
ness to lovers, was borne in on me by that kiss 
in a way that was indefinably unpleasant to me. 

It was ^^the little rift within the lute, that by- 
and-bye will make the music '' — ^But stay, I hope 
it will not prove to be that. These are early days 
for even the faintest shadow of such a thought to 
come, and since there is so much that is pleasant 
ahead of me I can surely manage to put up with 
a little less of the romance and glamour that fall 
to the lot of less fortunate — or more fortunate, 
which is it ? lovers. 

If I had been engaged to someone else, say — 
for the sake of example only — Mark Stacey, that 
sensation I have described, of realising that you 
are going to belong to someone, and that someone 
is going to belong to you, might have held a 
thrill of subtle intoxicating joy that would have 
been an earnest of future happiness ; as it is, as 
it was, to-night I shuddered, and Eustace putting 
his arm more closely round me said, ^^Why 
Daphne, what's the matter, little woman? not 
sorry you said *Yes,' are you darling? What's 
made you so pale." 
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He looked solicitously into my face, and in- 
voluntarily I smiled, for Eustace is not good- 
looking — ^he is in fact — ^plain, and his expression 
just then bordered on the grotesque. 

"Only a goose walking over my grave," I 
answered airily, " I often go pale quite suddenly 
Eustace; but after all it has its advantages. It 
shews I don't do up." 

He pinched my cheek gently, and again the 
touch reminded me that he had a right to do 
so, saying fondly, 

"There's not much doing up there, is there? 
Do you know when you ran down the lane that 
day I thought you the prettiest girl I had ever 
set eyes upon. If that little girl is not married 
already, I said to myself, I'll have a try for her. 
What a ripping wife she would make." 

" And don't you think so still," I asked, push- 
ing him a little further off, and laying my hands 
on his shoulders ; " or have you just changed 
your mind." 

His face softened; for the moment it looked 
almost expressive, and he said, "I think I'm the 
luckiest fellow in the world, and am going to have 
the sweetest wife any man ever had." 
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So I parted from him more reconciled to that 
particular branch of the question than I had been 
a few minutes before, and I went up to bed, and 
to sleep, with visions of jewels, and wedding 
presents, and trousseau dresses, floating in and 
out of my mind and dreamt that I was the Lady 
of Shalott weaving a magic web of many colours 
and watching the world through a woof of fine- 
spun imagination, till the warp of Life crossed its 
threads when I cried, "The curse is come upon 
me," — and awoke. 
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The Churchiirs ball is more than a week old, 
and I have been wanting ever since to sit down 
and think quietly about it, but there has been no 
time. I have been so busy, choosing presents — 
for myself from Eustace — arranging my trousseau, 
answering letters and receiving visits of congratula- 
tion, and entertaining Eustace in between, that 
there seems to have been no lull, no interval for 
mind-refreshment at all. 

But just now, in church, when I was obliged to 
be still and silent I could give rein to my thoughts 
and think the whole thing out. 

The first part of the evening was delightful. 
My satin dress was lovely; nothing to what I 
shall have by-and-bye, but still most becoming, 
and seemed to suit me to perfection. 

Nothing suits a girl with dark reddish brown 
hair, deep velvety brown eyes, and a fair skin, like 
white satin and pearls ; I am sure of that. My 
bouquet was almost too exquisite ; a shower posy 
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of rarest white flowers, the trails reaching to the 
hem of my dress. 

For the first time in my life I knew that I was 
well-dressed, with nothing to regret in the matter 
of shoes or gloves, or other minor accompaniments. 
The self-possession that such knowledge gives, 
and the addition to one's natural powers of fascina- 
tion, are incalculable; let those who have never tried 
it, taste the experience and they will agree with me. 

I knew that the people from the Castle would 
go to the dance very late ; Lady Lucy Stowe likes 
to make the value of her presence felt, and besides 
it is quite a concession her going to the Churchills 
at all ; she only began it last year, when her boy 
and Frankie made friends at Eton. So with 
difficulty I restrained mother and father from 
starting until it was so late that they rebelled and 
said they should go to sleep instead; and as a 
result of my diplomacy we arrived simultaneously 
with Lady Lucy's party, so that immediately we 
were announced Eustace followed me in hot haste 
with a programme. 

I confess that I simply revelled in the sort of 
subdued sensation that our entrance made ; for a 
few moments people held aloof, especially the 
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local young men who had been on easy terms of 
friendliness with me hitherto; then as I bowed 
amiably and glanced about with invitation in my 
eyes, they approached, headed by Lady Milward, 
our nearest neighbour, who has been very frigid 
to mother always. 

"We are to congratulate you I hear," she said 
smiling graciously and retaining my hand as though 
we were dearest and oldest friends ; " ;s this — er 
— Lord Lynmouth." 

^'Thanks very much — ^yes that is he," I answered 
carelessly, omitting to follow her hint and introduce 
her. 

Then came rows of others, and finally some of 
my favourite partners of bygone days, who seemed 
pleased to find their suggestion of a dance received 
kindly, and went away pulling at their gloves, with 
an air of saying, "Yes, nice little girl Daphne 
Dunmore ; know her very well ; going to marry 
Lynmouth — not a bad chap — but not half good 
enough for her." Finally came Alma Churchill, 
with her fluffy hair very badly done, and her big 
blue eyes as solemn as usual, who whispered, "I 
hope he'll be good to you Daphne. I'm rather 
disappointed, because I wanted you for somebody 
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else — ^but if you love him — " she gave an expressive 
glance that meant volumes. ^^From him?" she 
said sniffing at my flowers, and touching the 
pendant at my throat. 

I nodded. 

"Well — " she said enigmatically, and I knew 
she was mentally taking him to pieces and putting 
him together again. 

Alma always puts her friends through this 
process; and I think it has its drawbacks; and 
that often after you have neatly chopped people's 
characters up with your mental dissecting knife, 
you find it hard to put the component parts to- 
gether again properly, and there is always a kink 
somewhere. They won't dovetail. 

After I had danced with Eustace and several 
other men, amongst them my charming Belgian 
attache whom I found very interesting, I began to 
look round for Mr Stacey, who was however 
nowhere to be seen. 

Was it possible that he had not come? How 
disappointing, and was I the reason ? 

I began to feel my enjoyment just a little 
checked; his absence from my apotheosis made 
the triumph of it less satisfying. 
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I should have liked, I should indeed have loved, 
a sentimental scene of regret and despair with him, 
in which his recognition of my fairness now that 
it was enhanced by suitable surroundings, would 
make him bewail the luckless fate that gave me to 
another man, and the indecision that had prevented 
him from winning me for himself until it was too 
late. 

I was trjring to make up my mind to relinquish 
this dream, when a cold voice behind me said, ^^ I 
am afraid it is too late to ask for a dance Miss 
Dunmore, is it not ? ** 

And there he was. I smiled a little frostily, and 
handed him my programme. 

There was one dance left near the end; it 
belonged to Eustace really but he had not put his 
name down. I could make it right with him 
afterwards. Mark took the card, wrote his name 
leisurely in the vacant space, said ^^ thanks," and 
turning on his heel went straight out of the ball- 
room. 

I wondered whether he would venture to take 
it and then to cut me out, scolded myself for an 
idea that was quite unsuited to my new position, 
and decided not to worry over it ; after which I 
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counted every dance and ticked them off in my 
mind till the eighteenth came. With the first 
chord, Mark who had not been dancing the whole 
evening, marched up to me, and held his arm out. 

^^This is mine Daphne isn't it,'' said Eustace 
surprised. Mark made as though to relinquish me 
without a word. 

But I still held his arm. 

"Oh no Eustace," I said gaily, "look here," 
and I shewed him my card. 

He had the sense to retire gracefully at once. 

"My mistake," he said, " I must have scribbled 
yours down wrong," and went away scrutinising 
his own programme. 

In absolute silence Mark waltzed with me three 
times round the room; how well he danced, it 
was the very poetry of movement — then stopped 
abruptly, led me out on to the terrace and down 
the steps to the garden where various couples — 
their identity indistinguishable in the dim shadows 
of the trees — were making hay while the moon 
shone, assisted by the flickering light of Chinese 
lanterns. 

We sat down in a trellised arbour, where roses 
hung in fragrant profusion above and around us, 
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and then Mark after looking at me steadily for a 
moment broke the spell. 

I was very glad to hear his voice, for though the 
silence throbbed with a certain dramatic tinge of 
intensity and tragedy, I was getting tired of it. 
I felt that there was so little time for the inevitable 
denouement^ and dreaded that the strains of the 
next dance would soon render it impossible. He 
leant forward, took my bouquet and laid it down on 
the seat beyond him, and then holding my hands 
in his, he said quietly, "Daphne why have you 
done it dear ? " 

I felt it was all wrong; the situation had not 
developed itself correctly ; he should have begun 
with reproaches and desperation, I with haughti- 
ness; ending on his side in a promise to cherish 
my memory in his heart for ever, and drag on 
a hopeless existence for my sake, and on mine 
with forgiveness, sisterly affection, and just a 
tiny little display of kindness to make the amende 
honorable. 

I was not prepared to state, even to him, exactly 
why I had engaged myself to Lord Lynmouth ; I 
had trusted to his good sense and good taste to 
ignore the possibility of any other course being 
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open to me; so I took refuge in saying feebly, 
"Done what? Oh Mark don't you know you 
must not." 

He took no notice of my attempt to withdraw 
my hands, and there was the old masterful ring in 
his voice as he said, ^^ Do you love this man ? Is 
it possible that you can have learnt to love him in 
so short a time ? " 

Oh Mark! — ^and after all I had only known you 
for exactly five weeks before Eustace came ! 

Now I did not want to say that I loved Eustace ; 
partly because — well because he is not the sort of 
man for whom I want to proclaim my admiration 
although I am quite willing to marry him; and 
partly because — I don't. 

So I sighed softly, and murmured, "It is not 
possible always to marry for love. There is one's 
family to consider and " 

But he cut me short with subdued vehemence. 

"No, no," he said, "It is not possible — your 
father and mother would never force such a child 
as you into a marriage against your will. Be 
honest, Daphne, tell me why you are doing it." 

I began to feel vexed with him ; of course I did 
not want to throw any unjust aspersions on my 
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parents, but it was inconvenient of Mark insisting 
on my motives in this manner. 

I knew he had thought of me as the fulfilment 
of an ideal ; I liked to feel that he believed me 
unworldly, unselfish, high-minded. It seems to 
me, justifiable to let men think well of one if they 
are inclined to do so. What end would it serve 
to tell them that we are not all they dream us to 
be ; that a girl may be innocent of any actual harm, 
done or intended, and may yet have worldly aspira- 
tions that move her soul or at least guide her life 
more than all the noble ambitions they attribute to 
her ; and that when they are baring their heart and 
beating their brows for us we can yet think of the 
lace that is veiling ours, of the possible disorder 
of the locks of hair that lie so lightly on our 
foreheads. 

He saw my hesitation, and he clasped my hands 
more closely and came nearer to me. 

** Child," he said, "your silence tells me more 
than you think. Tou do not care for him, and 
you have promised to marry him for the sake of 
his rank ; because he can give you everything that 
the world prizes, except — happiness. Daphne, I 
know you better than you know yourself; I 
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know that if you marry anyone you do not respect 
and love with all your heart you will be a wretched 
woman some day ; you have too much character, 
too much strength of nature to be contented with 
an empty title and a full purse; you will be 
disappointed, lonely, miserable. Give it up, dear ; 
while there is time ; be true to yourself, and break 
off your engagement with this — this idiot." My 
lips were tremulous, not with emotion, though his 
words really had touched me very deeply, for the 
moment, but with laughter at this unkind mention 
of poor Eustace ; and I released one of my hands 
and shook my finger at him. 

" Hush," I said reprovingly, " You must not talk 
like that of — my future husband. Mark — I must 
marry him. I have promised to, it is given out to 
everyone; father and mother would be horrified if I 
broke it off, and there are reasons." I hurried over 
that part of it ; reasons are uncomfortable things. 

"Besides," I continued, "if I threw him over in 
this unjust manner what fate should I be reserving 
myself for? I might be just as lonely, just as 
miserable — some day." 

Mark was looking at me now with anger; he 
almost threw my hand away. 
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"You know what fate could be yours instead, if 
you would take it,^' he said in a voice of con- 
centrated passion; ^^you are playing with me. 
Tou have been false to yourself, false to me, and 
even now you will not set yourself free. Daphne 
I could not have believed it of you; I would 
have " 

*^Hark," I exclaimed rising," there are the 
Lancers ; I must go, I am engaged for them. Give 
me my bouquet Mark please." He handed me the 
flowers without a word and held his arm out to 
me. 

But I lingered for a moment, and there was 
some feeling very like pain in my heart as I 
glanced up into his face, sombre and set, with a 
hurt look in his eyes like a dog when it is suffering. 

^^Mark," I said hesitatingly, "won't you forgive 
me ? Can't we be just friends ? Won't you try to 
think a little better of me, Mark — dear ? " 

He bent over me, with a new look on his face ; 
one I had never seen there before; a look that 
stirred my pulses and set my heart beating half 
with pleasure half with alarm. 

" Friends ! " he said, " you and I Daphne ? 
And this is the end of it. My God ! " 
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And then quite suddenly while I was still look- 
ing up into his face, he clasped me to him and 
kissed me once, twice, three times, on my lips. 

When I released myself, or he released me, I 
was shaken, breathless, almost tearful. 

Those kisses — I cannot speak of them ; I dare 
not think of them. Though I knew that I was 
playing with something akin to fire, I had not 
dreamed of the smouldering flame that lurked 
beneath Mark's calm exterior ; I had not bargained 
for its sudden leap into a blaze that scared me, 
and left me scorched and trembling. 

If at that moment, before I had time to recover 
myself, Mark had commanded me to throw the 
whole world over for his sake, it is possible that — 
but I will not think of it. 

I am glad he did not know the tumult that 
possessed me; and that he did not guess the 
reason for my silence as I walked back to the 
house by his side letting his transgression pass 
by unchallenged, unrebuked. 

Just before we entered the ball-room, he stooped 
and looked hurriedly into my face. 

I knew that I was deadly pale ; I fancied there 
might be tears in my eyes; but I was bracing 
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myself up to lcx)k my usual self before the 
multitude. 

"Daphne," he whispered, ''forgive me. If 
I find I can be your friend — may I ? " 

His gentleness shook me almost as much as his 
passion had done. 

I put up my hand to still the quivering of my 
lips ; this time the emotion was genuine enough j 
and I nodded " Yes ! " to him, and then as I saw 
Eustace hastening towards us, I broke away, and 
quickly advanced to meet him. 

"Oh," I said, ''where have you been? Our 
dance is nearly over, you bad boy." 

" I have been hunting for you everywhere," 
Eustace answered, " Lucy wants to go, but 
I said I must finish my programme with you. 
Where on earth were you hiding ? " 

I laughed and made some trivial excuse, and 
Mark passing us, went on, and I saw him making 
his farewells to Mrs Churchill and disappearing 
to the hall. 

I felt a little dashed ; it was stupid of course, 
because I couldn't possibly keep both Mark and 
Eustace, and I certainly did not want to forego 
Eustace, and to hand back the insignia of my 
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new dignity; but the thought that Mark was 
walking straight out of my life, gave me a 
chill of dismay; and a moment after when I 
remembered our parting I glowed with some 
other feeling that was new to me. 

We finished the dance in the supper-room, 
Eustace and I; he wanted to sit in the con- 
servatory and talk he said, but I declared I was 
tired and hungry, though when we got there he 
said I was a fraud, and was eating nothing. 

But after that Lady Lucy insisted on carrying 
him off, and I hunted up mother and father, and 
demanded to be taken home; so that we parted 
on the doorstep with only a hasty pressure of my 
band from him, and I was glad it should be so. 

I wanted to keep my lips free from any other 
touch for that night at least. 
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"Daphne! what a lucky girl you are." Hazel 
ended with a sigh of enyy at the mass of gorgeous 
apparel that lay heaped on bed and tables and 
chairs, that in fact filled the room. 

I looked round complacently; yes, my dresses 
were loyely, all of them; and my cloaks were 
things of beauty, while my hats and bonnets were 
dreams. Father and mother were determined that 
though a penniless bride, I should not be a frock- 
less one, and haying realised the sum of three 
hundred pounds by some mysterious financial 
process which inyolved a great deal of signature 
and seal, they had handed it all oyer to me where- 
with to clothe myself as a marchioness should be. 

My brief yisit to old Lady Lynmouth was oyer, 
thank goodness. I had not relished being sent 
out as it were "on approbation"; and it had 
concluded without the declaration of any hostility 
between us ; indeed I think by dint of surpassing 
tact and self-restraint, I succeeded in making a 
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better impression on my fiiture mother-in-law than 
I had dared to hope ; and that though she could 
not bring herself quite to forgive her son for me, 
she was a little conciliated by my looks and 
manners, which were a patent of respectability at 
all events. 

One friend I had succeeded in making at the 
Chase, and this was Eustace's only sister, older 
than he, married to Sir John Wykeham ; a brilliant 
woman, who had just missed being handsome and 
who made up for it by an amount of smartness 
that would have redeemed downright ugliness. 

She took a fancy to me, simply because I per- 
mitted myself to say something rather flippant 
about a man whom she disliked, and who lent him- 
self to ridicule ; it amused her, and it pleased her, 
and she told Eustace she had not credited him with 
sufficient sense to marry a girl of spirit, and that 
he had chosen well. 

I liked her too ; I saw that she was cold, and 
rather hard, an unpleasant enemy to make, and 
not a very easy friend to keep; but there was 
some kindred feeling between lis, though where it 
lay I could not tell, that brought us together, and 
I was glad it should be so. 
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It made everything easier for me. 

She and her husband were coming to Lady Lucy 
Stowe's for the wedding, and have arrived this 
afternoon. 

I was asked to dinner at the Castle but mother 
said she must claim me for my last evening, and 
that Eustace could dine with us instead, so it is 
arranged. 

They are all quite civil to mother of course; 
that is a necessity under the circumstances, but I 
don't think there will ever be much cordiality 
between my relations and his; and that mother 
would be rather oppressed by an enforced familiarity 
with them. 

Father is always the same ; it makes no difference 
to him ; he is pleased that there should be a good 
home and a sound provision for his daughter, but 
the other details do not affect him. 

He has always been on friendly shooting terms 
with Captain Stowe, and the increase of civilities 
interchanged between the Castle and Beechlands 
does not make any difference to him. 

Hazel is lost in a maze of bewildered and 
delighted excitement. 

"I can scarcely believe it Daphne," she says 
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over and over again ; "it seems too wonderful to 
be true. I shall be the sister of a real live 
marchioness by this time to-morrow night." 

She and Alma Churchill are to be my only 
bridesmaids, and Lady Lucy's twins, a pair of 
really beautiful little boys, are to hold my train. 

Alma has been over to see me to-day, and to 
help Hazel in arranging my deluge of presents. 
I could not help thinking as I gazed at my plate 
and jewels, and china and cheques, how different 
both quantity and quality might have been if my 
bridegroom had not happened to be — just what 
be is. 

It is an " embarras de richesses." I suppose I 
shall find something to do with all those nick- 
nacks, photographs to fill all those frames, writing 
tables to carry all those ormolu candlesticks and 
inkstands eventually, but both 2 Chesterfield 
Crescent, and Lynmouth Chase look crammed 
with furniture and bric-a-brac already, and I 
suggest to Eustace that we should buy another 
house just for the pleasure of filling it with all our 
pretty things — a sort of doll's house to play with 
on a wet day. The present I prize most of all is 
an exquisite silver hand-mirror from Mark with a 
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wish for pleasant reflections always on my behalf 
— and in addition a book written and illustrated 
by himself; a little idyllic love-story touched in 
with grace and tenderness; his first book, in 
whose heroine I seem to trace his thoughts of 
me ; a sweet flattery for she is very winsome. 

He wrote the book during the first month of 
our acquaintance, he told me once. I wonder will 
it succeed, or will the world foil to be touched by 
that in it which appeals to me. I wonder — 

He has gone away from these parts, and will 
not be there to-morrow — I am half glad, half 
sorry. 

I daresay I shall never see him again — But I 
believe I shall never quite forget that night of the 
Churchiirs dance, and the trellised seat below the 
terrace. The scent of roses always brings me 
now a strange sudden thrill ; a sort of exaltation. 
I tread on air for a moment ; I lose my identity 
in another's and then I am back on earth agaip, 
and the roses are scattering their petals at my 
feet. 

Hazel has some in her hand now ; she has been 
filling vases with them everywhere. " A June 
bride must have roses" she says decisively, "roses 
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and sunshine." She is like a rose and a ray of 
sunshine herself; such a pretty girl — only sixteen, 
with great soft violet eyes, and a mass of rippling 
hair that seems to hold the golden gleam of sun- 
light in its meshes, and that needs no manipulation 
to make it break into a thousand little curly 
tendrils round her forehead ; tall too, and slender, 
with a pretty carriage of the head that gives her, 
young as she is, a sort of distinction. 

My little sister when she comes out will be 
quite a beauty I fancy. I wonder if she will 
marry someone whom she loves, or only someone 
who loves her. I am full of wonderings and 
fancies to-night. 

I wanted to think a little of Alma Churchill. 
What an extraordinary girl that is. 

Such theories, such determination, such pre- 
judices ; all hidden under an inattentive irrelevant 
manner, and a face that looks as unlike them as 
can well be imagined. 

FluflFy unruly hair, very fair, too fair ; big blue 
eyes, a scarcity of eyebrow and eyelash that would 
be distressing if she minded in the least bit what 
she looks like, a wide mouth, voila tout / 

Tet she is full of originality and daring, and 
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will emancipate herself in some startling manner 
presently if I am not mistaken in her. 

She has been nice to me always ; and she was 
going to be generous enough — for she has plenty 
of money, to take me to Ascot with them this 
year because I hankered after it. 

I am just as grateful to her as if I still wanted 
to be taken, and I will be as good to her in return 
as she will let me. But she is an independent 
young woman, and the pomps and vanities of this 
world are naught to her. She only tolerates 
them because she is too energetic to sit still, 
and she has not decided yet on a favourable 
outlet for her energy away from the beaten 
tracks. 

She took up Mark's present and the book 
when she came to them, and then glanced at 
me dubiously. 

"You know, Daphne," she said, *'the sort of 
man I should prefer to marry would be the man 
who was going to make a world for himself — not 
the man who has it all cut and dried for him. It 
would be an absorbing interest to me to watch 
the gradual development of his powers, to assist 
them, inspire them, direct them; I should feel 
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that my soul was Hying as well as my body, I 
should " 

**You would be just as hungry when dinner 
time came/' I said, '^as if your soul had been 
grovelling among the pots and pans with the 
housemaid ; and if there was no dinner you 
would feel that the gradual development of 
your husband's powers was of infinitesimal im- 
portance compared with the startling development 
of his appetite and yours. Don't be a goose 
Alma. You don't know what it is to be poor 
my dear. Try it, and then tell me your theories 
again." 

But Eustace has come they tell me, and Hazel 
has run away to change her dress ; I must change 
mine and hasten downstairs. 

I have been dallying with my thoughts really; 
playing hide and seek with them; occupying my 
mind with these buds and sprouts of fancy, and 
trying to ignore one thought that like a little tricky 
snake winds in and out of the foliage, now rearing 
its head as though about to make a swift dart 
upon me, anon disappearing altogether and leaving 
only innocent green leaves above its track. 

But it is there, and it makes its venom felt 
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even when I go downstairs and talk to Eustace 
in the drawing-room; even while we converse 
pleasantly and lightly at dinner, even when Hazel 
drawing me to the piano, makes me sing her 
favourite songs to her for the last time, even 
when later Eustace says goodbye to me almost 
reverently, and seeing that I am graver and quieter 
than usual, is very gentle with me; and when I 
go to bed, and court the slumber that mother tells 
me is so necessary for the sake of my looks to- 
morrow, it comes forth boldly, and strikes at my 
heart with its ruthless poisoned fang. 

And when I have borne the pain for a while 
a numbness comes, and the little snake coils round 
my heart with subtle deceit, so that I think it 
has gone away, whereas it is only slumbering 
and waiting till the numbness is gone to strike 
again. 

And the poison-laden thought is this. 

I am going to be married to-morrow to a man 
whom I do not love — a man for whom the strongest 
feelings I have are toleration, and gratitude for 
choosing me out of all the world to bear his 
honourable name, to share his enviable rank, to 
spend his most desirable money. 
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I am going to belong wholly and entirely to 
someone who will have the right to be always 
with me, to control my outward actions, to demand 
my inmost thoughts; towards whom I shall be 
guilty of treason if I suffer them to wander 
with longing in another man's direction. When 
the ceremony and the reception are oyer and I 
go away with him quietly alone there will be 
two things to face, and I don't know whether 
I feel quite able to face them. 

There haye been moments when inyoluntarily I 
haye shrunk from his kisses, when I have shuddered 
in his arms ; there was a day — the day after the 
ChurchilFs ball, when his touch maddened me, and 
the look in his eyes, the look that means so much, 
that is so precious to the heart when the heart 
is hungry for it, froze me with a chill horror 
that frightened eyen myself and that alarmed him 
seriously. 

Easy-going and unobservant as he is, he yet 
came to the conclusion that day that there was 
something between him and me that should not 
be; he entreated me to tell him if I regretted 
my choice, if any one else had gained my love; 
he even suggested that we should go back to 
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being friends for a time until I was sure of my 
own mind. 

And the prospect of losing him, of giving up 
all that I had begun to think of as part of my 
life, gaye me so great a shock that I put aside all 
the distaste I felt for his caresses ; and even 
stooped to give him mine unasked, to reassure 
him. Since then I have guarded myself carefully 
fix)m any betrayal, however transient, of indiflference 
to him^ for I have decided that the price I am 
paying is not too heavy for the thing I receive; 
and that if I let it go now at the eleventh hour, 
I shall never again find content without it. 

Even Mark — O Mark ! why do I always think 
of you, when my heart is in question — even 
Mark, as he was that night, would not make me 
happy I believe, now that the pride of life has 
Iain in the hollow of my hand, the ball has been 
at my feet. 

Yet if it had been possible that Mark could 
have taken Eustace's place, then would to-morrow 
bring me the desire of my heart, and I would 
count the hours till the dawn as one who waits 
to enter Paradise. 

My last night at home! To-morrow Daphne 
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Dunmore will be dead, and Daphne Lynmouth 
will have begun her existence. 

It is the blank page that frightens me; if I 
could leave it uninscribed, or if I could skip the 
beginning of the book, and find myself at the end 
of the first chapter, I would not shake with such 
cowardly and faint-hearted tremor ; but — but, the 
book has to be written and by no other hand 
than mine. 

And whatever it may cost me to write it I must 
let no one turn the pages and peruse what lies 
within them ; that must be for myself alone. 
And I know that when the time comes, in spite 
of my clinging now to the outward and visible 
signs of Fortune's favour, I shall long for an 
inward spiritual grace that cannot be bought 
with gold or enchained by a coronet, and that 
I shall wish my husband was, not a marquis, but 
the man of my wayward heart. 
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My Wedding-day, when last I stayed to consider 
it seriously, was to-morrow, and now it is a month 
ago, and Time which hurried me on so relentlessly 
then, now seems to be standing still, or loitering, 
while I, absorbed in lotus eating, dream away the 
hours in a land where it is always afternoon. 
It is pleasant to liye surrounded by luxury; to 
rise in the morning with no more pressing care 
than the choice of a dress, or a new amusement ; 
to descend when one's hair has been dressed a 
merveille by a French maid whose skill is only 
equalled by the wages she demands for it, in a 
gown that suits one's mood and one's complexion, 
to a sun-shaded balcony where, with a cool and 
lovely room as retreat, and a view of exquisite 
heaven and sea-melting into one blue horizon, one 
can breakfast at leisure on fare that would tempt 
even Epicurus himself. 

Soft music from stringed instruments, twanged 
with inborn mastery by hands that have held them 
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from babyhood, soothes one's mind and attunes it 
to the day and scene ; while the heap of letters 
and papers and magazines that lie on the side 
table beside the fruit, form a background of 
reality to enhance the ideal, and give one a gentle 
tingle of anticipation as stimulant. A perfect life 
one would say ! and indeed the little treacherous 
snake that stabbed my heart has over-reached 
itself at last, so that the numbness endures, and 
defies its yenomed dart. 

Only I am glad that the writing of the first 
chapter is over, for now that the book is more 
advanced, I can write it with the ease and com- 
placency that habit always brings. 

If that first page were erased, and had to come 
over again, it would never be written at all ; for 
whereas then I shrank with the vagueness of 
ignorance from knowledge, now I shrink with the 
cowardice that knowledge confirms. If I ever 
have a daughter, I think I should say to her when 
she is grown-up, " Child, there may come a time 
when you will have to choose between the man 
who loves you, and the man whom you love ; and 
when, in the balance of worldly prosperity, the 
scale is weighed down on the side that does not 
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hold your heart. Put all your pride, your self- 
respect and reticence, your inner soul-happiness on 
the lighter scale, and weigh it down until it over- 
balances the other; then make your choice." 

It was a very quiet wedding, although the 
position of the bridegroom and some of the guests 
warranted long and full descriptions in all the 
evening editions, and all the weekly papers — 
graced in many cases by our photographs. 

Lady Lucy wanted us to have the marriage 
celebrated in town, and offered us the loan of her 
house; but I thought it savoured of snobbery 
when we had no town house of our own, to desert 
the dear old Beechlands, which, after all has been 
a very respectable home to me for twenty years, 
and the village church where I was christened and 
confirmed by the dearest and best of vicars. Lady 
Lynmouth — shall I ever learn to call that specimen 
of austere frigidity, mother? — found herself too 
delicate after an attack of influenza to travel down, 
but Sir John and Lady Guilia Wykeham were 
present, and a decent list of notabilities who 
stayed at the Castle, and at Lord Lufton^s for the 
event. 

Lady Lufton is a sweet woman, and was charm- 
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ing not only to me but to mother and Hazel ; I 
shall cultivate her by-and-bye. 

We had sixty-nme telegrams of congratulations, 
regrets for non-appearance, and good wishes ; two 
of them from royalty itself; a substantial expres- 
sion of its regard having arrived previously and 
been displayed with great A:lat amongst the 
presents. 

It all seemed like a dream to me; I went 
through the service mechanically, and the only 
thing that impressed itself forcibly on my mind 
was a murmured exclamation from Lord Lufton, 
** By Jove, she's a lovely girl," as I passed up the 
aisle. 

When our healths had been drunk, and every- 
one had crowded round us, some embracing me 
and some shaking hands, and I at last escaped and 
went to change my dress, I stood at the top of the 
stairs, and threw my bouquet down according to 
the old custom for my maiden-friends to catch. 

Hazel, though she was farthest away, caught it, 
which is supposed to indicate that she will be the 
next one married. 

I could not help feeling a little real pleasure in 
the putting on of my travelling dress, a grey and 
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silver creation touched with lace that would have 
satisfied any woman's aspirations. Berg^e, my new 
maid, was loud in her approval, ^^My lady could 
not have chosen better,'* she reiterated, '^c'est 
bien coquette." 

"Oh Daphne, you do look sweet dear," said 
Hazel, tying a veil over my picture hat; "I do 
hope I shall be lucky like you some day ; here's 
your little gem of a watch, you will wear that 
won't you, and some of your bangles, and your 
pearl and gold chain; oh, and this wee diamond 
butterfly for your veil." 

She was radiant with the reflected pleasure of 
all my new possessions, and dressed me as a child 
would its favourite doll. 

Then the good-bye's, and a little tearful clinging 
on my mother^s part, and then away to the station 
and up to town to catch the evening continental 
express. 

It was gratifying to travel with such smoothness 
and comfort ; I compared it with my first journey 
to school, third class, under the charge of a 
tedious governess, with none of the accessories 
that render a voyage delightful. 

Lynmouth had wished very much to stay the 
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night at Folkestone, but I persisted in having my 
own way and going straight through to Paris. I 
think the fatigue, and perhaps a haunting shadow 
on my mind that I evaded, made me feverish, for I 
broke down a little at our j oumey's end, and was 
not quite myself for two or three days. Eustace 
was very tender and gentle with me at first, but 
he lost patience at last. 

It was exasperating certainly to have an un- 
manageable semi-invalid bride, who was excitedly 
gay one hour and tearfully depressed the next. 

I was very near loving him, or hating him, when 
he suddenly became peremptory, and said that as I 
seemed to get no better, he should telegraph for 
mother to come to me at once. Poor little 
mother, how it would have agitated her, and what 
a limp anxious little person she would have been 
by the time she arrived here. 

No, 1 could not be so heartless as that; so I 
told Lynmouth I should be well, quite well by the 
next day, and after wavering between liking him 
better than I ever had before, and loathing him 
unutterably, subsided into the medium of callous 
indifference. 

Of course he does not know the state of my 
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feelings towards him ; he probably thinks all girls 
are kittle-cattle, and that his experience of the 
variable moods of one of them is shared by most 
men on their honeymoons. 

I wonder how many times since the world began 
has there been a repetition of the first honeymoon 
in the Garden of Eden ; the man and woman all in 
all to each other, unconscious that the world con- 
tains any other possible mate for them, blissful and 
content for a time at least, until the inevitable 
awakening comes. 

Is it inevitable though, ch* may it not be possible 
sometimes — often — for the moment, when one of 
them realises that there are joys, forbidden to 
Paradise, within reach, to pass unheeded ; and for 
these two to cling together all the more closely for 
the temptation that might have separated them? 
I think it must be so. 

The dolce far niente of this place tends to a 
placid acceptance of Life's problems, and the belief 
in the happy solution of some of them ; and I am 
grateful for its soothing influence on myself, and 
on Lynmouth also. 

He seems contented to find that he has married, 
not a deity who must be ceaselessly adored and 
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propitiated, and demonstratively worshipped; but 
a modem girl, with just a trace of wilfulness 
perhaps, but inclined to see the sunny side of Life, 
and willing to be complacent, if she is left alone, 
at intervals. 

When he apologises sometimes for having stayed 
longer over a game of billiards at the Club than 
he intended, he seems glad that I take his absence 
always in good part; though indeed it would be 
more flattering if I missed him more and noticed 
how long he was away. 

There are few people here yet ; nearly all our 
friends are at Goodwood this last day or two, and 
then there will be Cowes, and later some will drift 
on here. 

Lynmouth suggests that we should arrange a 
party on the Sea-Gull for next week ; perhaps he 
is a little weary of seclusion, or perhaps he thinks 
he would like to shew off his brand-new acquisi- 
tion, "the young marchioness, whose loveliness 
will place her in the foremost rank of our English 
beauties,*' as the local British journal words 
it. 

The thought of a change does not appeal very 
strongly to my lazy well-being; but one must 
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emerge sometime, and my first yacht-party holds 
attractions that cannot be wholly set aside. 

" Who shall we ask ? " he says, sitting down by 
the sofa on which I am dozing the happy hours 
away and leisurely pinning back a rebellious lock 
of hair that has gone astray — " let us have a girl 
or two and plenty of men." 

" I shan't be alive to have anyone if you persist 
in ramming that hairpin into my brain,'' I say 
ungratefully taking it from him, 'Met me see — 
there's your sister and John, and I must have 
Alma Churchill ; and then Mr Vanstone, and the 
Admiral, and — who else ? " 

"You won't get Guilia," he answers, "she is 
going to Homburg at once; besides she hates 
yachting — says it makes her untidy outside and 
inside ; and I doubt John getting leave of absence. 
Vanstone's all right — but why the Admiral ? " 

"Because he's a dear," I answer, "And he 
provides me with food for my mind." 

"He bores me rather," says Lynmouth dis- 
suasively. 

"I daresay he would," I reply, "but you see I 
am asking him for myself." 

My husband, like many other young and not 
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very intellectual men, cannot understand the fascina- 
tion that a courteous, cultivated, cynical elderly 
man has for a young woman. 

And Rear-Admiral Sir James Hinton, is the best 
specimen of that particularly attractive type that it 
would be possible to meet. 

Thoroughly conversant on all naval afiairs, hard- 
headed and brilliant sea-going officer as he is, he 
has yet that special conversational power that as a 
rule distinguishes the diplomat, the man about 
town, or the politician. He has resources too in 
the way of scientific knowledge and new theoriec 
that he imparts in a delightful way with a total 
absence of assumption of superiority. I am of 
course not much more than a girl, but I take the 
credit to myself of possessing an intelligent mind, 
and after the vapid talk and meaningless compli- 
ments of younger men who might be supposed to 
please me best, I turn with a grateful sense of rest 
to the Admiral, "Long Jim,** as he is popularly 
called. 

I know quite well, without his telling me so, 
that in return for my admiration of him, he gives 
me an unobtrusive homage that is the most delicate 
and graceful of flatteries ; that he considers the 
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attributes that are mine as charming as I do those 
that are his. 

"The society of a pretty woman, who has all 
her wits about her, is a thing to enjoy and thank 
God for/* I heard him say once to another man. 

And I am aware, though he has only told me so 
indirectly, that he thinks me even more than pretty. 

"Well, but that^s not enough," says Lynmouth 
presently, "we must have one or two more." 

"Why not the Luftons," I ask — "I want to 
know Lady Lufton better ; I fell in love with her 
at our wedding." 

He looks well-pleased; Lady Lufton is an old 
friend, possibly an old flame of his ; she is a woman 
who knows how to make herself universally 
popular; and her husband is a "right good sort." 

We decide on them if they are available and 
then I add, tentatively, " I should rather like to ask 
Mr Stacey, if there is plenty of room ; he is an 
old friend of the Churchills, so it would be a sort 
of compliment to Alma." 

Lynmouth acquiesces; he has evidently quite 
forgotten the night of the dance, and my absence 
with Mark for half of his Lancers. I fancy he 
thought very little of it at the time. 
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So the letters are written, and the answers come 
back in due time ; in every case, acceptances. 

Sir James Hinton came in the following day to 
give me his personally, and found me a little bored 
and low-spirited. 

^^My husband has gone for a ride with Mr 
Vanstone — they asked me to go with them but it's 
too hot for riding to-day till after sundown/' I 
said, as I poured out some tea for the Admiral, and 
invited him to come to a lounging-chair on the cool 
side of the balcony. He looked at me consideringly, 
and I asked him what he was thinking about me. 

'^ I am thinking," he said, ^^ that you are passing 
through a phase. Lady Lynmouth ; learning by 
experience what are the things that fail to satisfy 
you in life, without having yet arrived at a definite 
idea of what would fill it completely. At this 
moment you would say probably if you were asked, 
that everything contented you as much as it was 
possible to be contented in a world where there was 
so little to do ; like Alexander you feel as if you had 
come to an end of your conquests, and you would 
add perhaps that the only thing wanting in your 
scheme of existence was a soul-companionship, a 
union of some sort, love — friendship, what you 
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will, with a nature sympathetic to your own : a 
kindred spirit in fact And I think you would be 
right, though that is not all you need" 

^^ It seems a great deal to demand," I said smiling, 
" And I am afraid I am not likely to get it. There- 
fore if I need more even than the kindred spirit, 
I am still less likely to be satisfied. But what is 
it I need. Admiral? Tell me. Even to know it 
is better than to be simply conscious of a void." 

" You need," he said quietly, " to measure your 
own nature, your depth of character — yourself in 
fact. To find out what appeals to your strongest 
feelings, what rouses your keenest interest; to 
learn the secret of pain as well as of pleasure." 

I was silent, wondering if I could bear pain in any 
degree of intensity or whether I should fail under 
it, and lose my ballast altogether. 

" You have had I fancy very little pain in your 
life," he continued, "your troubles have been 
trivial ones; not acute enough to mould your 
character at all. You have a pleasure-loving 
nature on the surface but below there is something 
stronger, something that may develop any day 
and startle even yourself. Have you ever — even 
for a moment — felt really strong emotion — emotion 
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that carried you away with it — that made you lose 
your head ? " 

Even as he spoke the remembrance of the 
Churchill's dance flashed into my mind. There 
came to me in fancy the fragrance of many roses, 
the silver mist of moonlight, and for an instant 
strong arms were holding me captive, soft close 
kisses were sealing my lips, and a strange thrill 
trembled through me — 

Then I was back again on the sunlit balcony, 
and the Admiral's eyes were looking attentively 
into mine for the reply to his question. 

A flush rose to my cheeks; I felt that they 
were glowing and my eyes softening under his 
gaze. 

"I read your answer in your face," he said 
looking away from me, ^^ there has been at least 
one moment of high tide for you; I think — but 
perhaps I am indiscreet — intrusive." His voice, 
his manner, were the very reverse; there is 
something very attractive in the way he takes 
possession of one's confidence, skirting round 
hazardous topics without ofiiending the most re- 
served sensibility, and making his sympathy apparent 
without a trace of officiousness. 
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" You may say anything you like," I exclaimed 
impulsively; ^^it would be impossible for you to 
seem intrusive." 

"I think," he continued, "that it was before 
your marriage, and that your husband had no part 
nor lot in it. I think that you were unaware 
yourself at the time of how much it had affected 
you, and that no one but yourself knows even now 
that it moved you to deep feeling at all. And I 
think that you hardly know yourself whether it 
was a chance of passing susceptibility — or the key 
to the heart of your life. But the influence, no 
matter whose it was, is the strongest that has yet 
reached you, and if it enters your life again and 
does not tend in the direction of conventionality 
will be the touchstone of your powers of resistance 
to good and evil. I am already — if you will allow 
me to say so, deeply interested in you — and I 
should like to be there to see." 

I did not answer. I was wondering if his 
prophecies would come true, and wondering also 
at his estimate of my character and his insight 
as to the occurrence which I had not confessed to 
him and its effect on me. 

For Sir James has never been married and as 
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far as I know has had no intimate experience of 
feminine nature. He seems to have spent most of 
his life at sea. 

After a pause, he leant forward, and touched 
my hand where it lay on the arm of my chair for 
an instant. 

^^ I am going to tell you something, if I may, 
that I have not spoken of for many years, — ^more 
years than you count in your life," he said, "It 
happened long ago, in the seventies ; I was pretty 
low down in the service, and I was only the third 
son, so my prospects were not very brilliant. We 
were on a foreign station and I became engaged 
to a girl who to me represented every quality, 
every perfection that men love and reverence in 
womanhood — I believed in her as I did in God, 
God forgive me for saying so. Our ship was 
ordered home, and I was obliged to part from her ; 
but we arranged that as soon as I could get a suffi- 
ciently long spell of leave I should return and 
marry her. She was wiUing to be poor, and to 
wait, for my sake she said. I was away from her 
for exactly three months ; and for the first two I 
received letters from her, such letters as make a 
man's heart beat fast, and his breath come quicker. 
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Then a mail was missed, but I was starting to 
rejoin her and thought nothing of it. 

"I wondered a little why she was not at the 
Docks to meet me, concluded my last letter had 
delayed or miscarried, and went confident with 
hope and happiness to her mother's house. I 
arrived there in the evening — Dora had been 
married that morning, to the Governor of the 
Colony and they were already seventy miles up 
country on their honey-moon." 

He ended abruptly; his voice was colder and 
harder than usual ; I could guess, or I thought I 
could, that while his heart had ceased to suffer, his 
pride still smarted. 

I laid my hand on his with a momentary pressure 
of sympathy. 

" How could she ? " I said earnestly, and even as 
I said it I wondered whether his story was intended 
to be any application to me personally. "How 
treacherous of her. She was quite unworthy of 
you I am sure. Was she happy afterwards ? " 

" She was most unhappy," he replied, " he died 
after ten years of incompatibility." He laughed 
a little cynically. " Dora came to me — I had an 
appointment at the Admiralty then ; and my father 
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and brothers were dead — and said she had realised 
her mistake from the first and regretted it, spoke 
of her mother's coercion and so on. She was as 
beautiful as ever; I think perhaps even more 
beautiful ; but the faith, the trust — were gone. I 
could not help wondering whether if my worldly 
position had remained unchanged she would have 
humbled her pride to me — ^I told her I had given 
up all thoughts of marriage, and at last she under- 
stood that the thing was over. I hear she is 
married again, but I have never seen her since." 

I muse over the faithless Dora, questioning 
whether she really regretted that fu-st marriage 
of hers — and what her motives were, exactly. 

" I have told you that she was a very beautiful 
woman," he resumed, ''and she had besides that 
nameless fascination that attracts almost every man 
who comes in contact with it. Therefore you will 
not take it as a bad compliment I hope if I say that 
you remind me of her very much in many ways. 
So much sometimes that I could fancy time had 
stood still and that Daphne was Dora and Dora— 7 
Daphne." 

He lingered over my name as though it pleased 
him to say it, and I could not resent his doing so 
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if I would, since it was in a wholly impersonal 
manner that he spoke of me. 

Then rising he said goodbye and went away, and 
I spent the rest of the afternoon till it merged into 
eyening, reflecting on this story of his, and on my 
likeness to Dora, fickle, plausible Dora ; and thinking 
that in her place, more especially as he at least had 
a chance of becoming more eligible, I should have 
felt that the fire of his dark eyes and the charm of 
his Toice were not outrivalled by any glory accruing 
to a Colonial Goyemorship. 

In Dora's place I belieye I should have stuck to 
the Admiral; yet Dora was doubtless tired of 
being poor, and she would haye had to stand the 
test of poverty for some years before her harvest 
ripened. 

Probably Dora knew her own heart and powers 
best, and perhaps like Daphne she was a butterfly 
who longed to flutter her wings in the sunshine, 
and felt that their ephemeral bloom would fail 
and fade in the first shower that darkened her 
horizon. 
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A PRETTY yacht is a thing of beauty and a joy 
for certainly six months of the year, if one is a 
a good sailor and if one has mastered the secret 
of keeping one's hair in curl. 

I have achieyed both these difficult matters, 
or rather nature has achieved them for me — and 
I think there are few settings more becoming to a 
pretty woman, or more hopelessly unbecoming to 
a plain one, than the foreground of white decks 
and whiter sails, on a background of golden sun- 
light, blue sky and chameleon sea, with the details, 
by no means unimportant, of a white duck or flannel 
yachting suit, and a dainty straw hat of the kind 
known in the feminine world as a sailor. 

The secret of success in a yacht-party is assimila- 
tion ; and I have noticed a yery marked tendency 
the last few days on the part of everyone to 
assimilate with someone else ; therefore I suppose I 
may consider that I have scored a triumph. 

But the sense of satisfaction within me is a little 
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chilled by one feet; viz., that though I see the 
assimilation process going on I am a little — out of 
it, myself. 

Of course there is Lynmouth ; but I have just 
finished my honejrmoon — my first — ^and I do not 
hanker after another. I want in feet a little 
change. Lord Lufton, who is a very charming man, 
and most intelligent and cultured, seems to have 
the happy knack of adapting himself to his host, 
and he and Eustace hit it off so well — different 
as they are — that they are generally together. 
I am too grateful to Lord Lufton to attempt 
to lure him away. 

Lady Lufton is as nice as she can possibly be 
and we have as I anticipated become great friends. 
The Admiral appears to share my enthusiasm for 
her, and this is satisfectory so far as it goes, because 
she reciprocates his interest and they are therefore 
contented in each other's society. 

Only I cannot quite understand the Admiral. 
I had looked forward to having some very interest- 
ing conversations with him and there seems to be 
no opportunity; at least he makes none. Is it 
because he does not care for it or is it — ^because 
Mark Stacey is here ? 
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The Admiral has a very quick perception, 
amounting ahnost to an instinct about people's 
predilections — and though Mark and I seldom talk 
together and have not yet indulged in a tete-a-tete 
I have noticed Sir James glancing our way and I 
have fancied that he was drawing conclusions. 

I wish to goodness Lynmouth would indulge in a 
flirtation of some sort, even if only a mild one, but 
I am afraid he is not given that way. I remember 
Guilia Wykeham telling me once that he displayed 
such absolute indifference to girls of his own set 
that his family were always dreading he would 
suddenly fall a victim to someone very much 
beneath him who would marry him by sheer force 
of character — or the want of it. 

It was a relief to her she confessed when he 
announced his engagement to me. I fear he is that 
anomaly — a good young man. 

Pretty women were at Cowes in shoals, and 
only the other day he was sitting at the feet of 
one — literally, though metaphorically he was miles 
away from her. 

I could not help catching some of their sentences. 
She was as blonde as it is possible to be, and she 
looked up sweetly into his face and said, ^^ Don't 
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you admire fair women most, Lord Lymnouth." 
Eustace returned her gaze without a ray of 
animation, "No," he said "I don't know that I 
do; I like betwixt and between." 

" Oh," replied the fair one, slightly damped and 
with a hint of sarcasm, " I suppose you mean like 
Lady Lynmouth; brown eyes, and that warm 
coloured hair." 

"Yes," he assented "that's it; I think its 
ripping." And as she turned away discomfited his 
gaze travelled fondly across to me. 

So absurd and old-fashioned of him to ac- 
knowledge his admiration for his own wife. But, 
with regard to Mark, it has occurred to me, not 
once but often during the last few days, that 
Alma Churchill, with her enthusiasms, her con- 
tempts, her fascinating disregard for conyen- 
tionality, has become rather attractive to him ; and 
that he is even more attractive to her. 

I remember her speech when she looked at his 
wedding present, about the sort of man it would 
be her ambition to marry. 

She is artistic too in her appearance, in her 
tastes, even in a certain disorderliness that manifests 
itself in the arrangement of her hair and her ideas ; 
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and Mark when he is not writing is drawing and 
painting. 

He has done a very charming sketch of her in 
which she is herself, yet idealised; and he says 
it shall be the frontispiece of his new book. Will 
she then be the heroine of his story; and does 
that mean that he has forgotten the heroine of his 
last ? 1 wish that I knew. It puzzles me and I 
hate being puzzled. It seems rather soon for him 
to be consoled, but men are inconstant and fickle as 
an April sky. 

Mr Vanstone and Hazel make ^the fourth 
pair; I made up my mind I would have Hazel; 
mother said she was too young — not seventeen yet 
— but I knew she would enjoy it so much, and 
why should she not have as much happiness in her 
sweet life as possible ? No one can have too much, 
however long their lives may be ; there is always 
plenty of sorrow to make the balance at least 
even; and besides I think with every year one 
loses just a little of the capacity for keen enjoy- 
ment ; it takes perhaps half a life-time to rub the 
gilt quite off the gingerbread ; but imperceptibly 
the change begins as soon as the first bloom of 
youth is past. 
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I cannot fancy myself looking forward with 
rapture to even the most superlative of the enjoy- 
ments that caused me such delight at Beechlands ; 
I should be bored to death with any of them. 
And already the pleasure of having always the 
right thing to wear, though it has not palled upon 
me — for when did any woman of sense cease to 
find dress in its perfection a pleasure — has at 
least become monotonous and I accept it as calmly 
and with as little gratitude as we do the flowers, and 
the sun, and all the other good things of this world. 

I was reflecting on these and other kindred 
topics, when Mark, who had been reading aloud 
to Alma some blood-curdling and democratic 
eiFusion suitable to the placidity of this lovely 
August day and perfect scene, rose, closed the 
book, and strolled along till he came within an 
inch or two of my parasol. 

He made no remark for a few moments and we 
both stared at the water and at the purple line of 
hills in the distance that tell us we are nearing 
Dunoon; for after going through the Cowes 
festivities religiously, we made sail for Scotland 
and the Clyde. 

Then he said, as though we were continuing 
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a conversation, "You see it is no good crying for 
the moon. One must be content with one of the 
lesser lights; a horizon without a star is — a 
barren waste. Look at the dark bloom on those 
hills, Daphne, and the nearer purple of the 
heather with the sunlight on it ; is there anything 
more lovely in the world — except perhaps one 
thing." 

" What is that one thing Mr Stacey ? " I 
asked gently. There was no accent of reproof 
in my voice, yet he knew by its inflection, as no 
one else in the world would, I fancy, that he was 
admonished. 

"The light that never shone on land or sea, 
Lady Lynmouth," he answered, without however 
any emphasis either; "the light in a woman's 
eyes for the man she loves." 

I was silent. 

" Miss Churchill is a fanatic on some subjects, 
is she not ? " he continued after a moment, watching 
her as she crossed to the companion-ladder and 
went down; "I have been trying to shew her 
that there are at least two sides to some of the 
questions she has at heart, but she is not easily 
convinced. " 
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" She has a quixotic nature," I answered, " she 
will make a new departure presently; set up a 
model Art School for Charwomen, or an Institution 
for teaching Decayed Gentlewomen how to be 
practical ; she is full of ideas." 

He was looking straight at me but he did 
not seem to be paying attention to what I was 
saying. 

''You are — ^happy ?" he questioned me. 

I smiled gravely. "Of course. Why not?" 

. My glance swept lightly over my dress, an 

especially pretty one — over the yacht skimming 

on the waves like a beautiful bird ; over Lynmouth 

sitting in the bows chatting to Lord Lufton. 

" There is never any ' why not ' in these 
cases," he answered, " Happiness does not consist 
in having no reason against it ; there must be a 
reason for it — Happiness is positive; a negative 
state of mind is the first step of transition back- 
wards. May I say that the question of your 
happiness is one I have greatly at heart ? " 

"Yes," I replied, ''I think you may say just 
that ; and I may say ' Thank you ' ; but we must 
not either of us say any more on that subject. 
Let us return to Alma " — 
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He made a gesture of deprecation. 

^4 am a little tired of that one," he said plain- 
tively, " I haye had a good deal of it the last few 
days. After all — one is human, Daph — I mean 
Lady Lynmouth." 

"One would not be so interesting otherwise," 
I said musingly; ^^it is just that touch of nature 
that makes the whole world kin." 

"You are quoting," he exclaimed, "because 
you are afraid of saying something too original. 
Yet — I am your old friend — am I not ? " 

"Not such a very old one," I object; "you 
must wait about twenty years or so and then I 
will say to you — if you will let me — everything 
that is in my mind." 

"I cannot wait," he says suddenly in a low 
vehement voice — " I thought I could, but I have 
lost patience. Daphne, I must go away. You 
must let me go to-morrow." His face is kindling 
with some tempestuous feeling; his voice has 
assumed the old tone of command. For the first 
time in all these days, since all this parting, 
Mark is himself again ; the Mark Stacey of those 
golden May days before the roses reached the 
zenith of their beauty and profusion. 
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I hold my breath; I dare not answer him, 
and as my eyes meet his, a Toice close at hand 
says indiflFerently — "Do you feel inclined to be 
photographed, Lady Lynmouth — or would it bore 
you?" 

I am getting too well bred to be startled ; but it 
is with a shade less than my usual self-possession 
that I answer, " You must give me time to assume 
my most pleasing smile. Sir James; I have been 
talking Philosophy just now and that is not 
conducive to mirth." 

Mark moves away with some casual remark, 
and Sir James sitting down beside me explains the 
mysteries of his new Kodak. 

Presently he says, "That sister of yours is a 
very sweet little girl; don't let her get spoilt, 
Lady LynmoutL" 

I open my eyes in surprise. 

"It would take a great deal to spoil Hazel," 
I answer, "what makes you say that." 

"Because," he answered, "she is not old enough 
to know her own mind ; and she will naturally look 
to you to make it up for her when any occasion 
arises. I think there will be an occasion before 
very long; and I want you to remember Dora," 
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I was at a loss to know what he meant ; then 
it began to occur to me. ^^But she is such a 
child," I said. 

"She is a yery lovely child," he answered, "and 
I think Mr Vanstone considers her quite grown-up. 
But you will know best what is really for her 
good. By the way I have been reading that little 
book of Stacey's, I found it lying on the saloon 
table. It is yery charmingly written. May I 
criticise it ? " 

"He would take it as a compliment no doubt," 
I said quietly. 

"The heroine, who is delightful," resumed Sir 
James, " reminds me very much of you — she is in 
fact you — as you were I am sure — as you could 
have been still if you had willed it so. I laid it 
down with a feeling of regret." 

"Indeed," I answered, "that is the most 
flattering thing you could say. I must tell Mr 
Stacey." 

"With regret," repeated the Admiral, as if I 
had not spoken, " that your life should not have 
continued on the same lines as hers did. It 
seemed to me as though you would be fulfilling 
your destiny, and working out your own salvation 
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if you were now where she is at the end of the 
book." 

"Sir James," I said gravely, looking at the hills, 
and not at him ; ^^ a woman's destiny is moulded 
by that most trivial of all things — ^her temperament 
Not by her heart, nor her brain, nor even her 
character. Simply by her temperament. Such 
a chance thing as the weather on a particular day, 
or the fit of a gown on a special occasion may 
decide her salvation, or, the other thing. Men 
have no idea on what a thread hangs the decision 
of the woman who holds a fate in her hands. 
The circumstances, the concomitants they would 
set aside as wholly irrelevant and valueless, are 
perhaps the strongest incentives in the world to 
her. They will never understand us, never sway 
our destines as they wish to do, until they place 
the smallest reason at the top of the list, and give 
to it the chief importance." 

*'Is that so?" the Admiral questioned slowly, 
"but if she acknowledges the reason to be a 
trivial one, why does she allow it to take the first 
place ? " 

I shrugged my shoulders; it is an expressive 
gesture that should not be indulged in often or 
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with emphasis but that in a mild form conveys a 
better answer than most sometimes. 

"There is another peculiarity I have noticed 
in your delightful sex," remarked the Admiral 
after a pause, "their propensity for courting 
danger. Where a man, foreseeing some possible 
complication, would turn and run, a woman stands 
her ground, or in many cases goes deliberately 
nearer it." 

"The sensation of skating on thin ice has 
charms that no amount of guarantee and security 
can equal," I replied, " it is fascinating to feel that 
the danger grows greater every moment, and that 
in the end only the greatest skill and nerve can 
save you, or that a disaster may occur in spite of 
theuL It makes it seem so much more worth 
while. That one word * dangerous,' is an in- 
vitation to women of daring mood." 

"It seems to be so," he said, "but, for a mere 
looker-on, it is anxious work." 

And so saying left me. 

We are at anchor now, and the boat is going 
ashore for letters. Most of the party elect to go 
with it, but I am lazy, and I stay on deck alone, 
and ponder over many things. 
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Does the Admiral think I am skating on thin 
ice, and if so why does he warn me of its brittle- 
ness ? For his own sake — or for someone else's ? 
— and if so, whose? 
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This was the day that Mark was to go, at least 
if he was sincere when he said that he must 
leave me. Yet he has not gone. 

This morning Alma came to me in the saloon, 
and I guessed by the trouble in her face that 
it was something to do with Mark. 

"Daphne," she said hurriedly, "you won't let 
Mr Stacey go? What can his motive be for 
wishing to do so?" 

"Does he wish to do so?" I asked with an 
indifference that any one would have believed 
genuine. 

"He tells me he has already told you so, 
and the reason, and that you quite agree with 
him. I suppose there was some news in his 
letters that has changed his plans. But he says 
if you advise him to stay he will do so. He 
will abide by your decision." 

She must have questioned him very closely, 
and have pressed him very hard to persuade him 
p 8i 
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to say 80 much. The suggestion about me 
no doubt was hers ; she is more attractive than 
I thought even, and she has a good deal of 
money. 

It would be to Mark's worldly advantage to 
marry Alma ; it would enable him to follow out 
his ovm plan of life regardless of immediate profit, 
the bane of so many who have genius. And 
for Alma herself it would be good. Marriage 
for her would not mean forced inactivity as it 
does for me. 

She would have even more scope for her 
restlessness and more outlet for her energy than 
she has now ; there are always proprieties to 
hamper unmarried women ; afterwards there are 
ways and means of setting them aside without 
the necessity of outraging them. 

If he goes away now, it will be with thoughts 
cherished in his heart that will not tend "to 
herwards." He may drift out of her life for 
ever. 

The fact of her appealing to me made a 
difficulty that I had not anticipated. I wanted 
to be a passive agent, not an active one, in the 
matter of Mark's secession. 
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If he stayed, there would be more of interest 
to me in the remainder of our voyage ; yet it 
might end disastrously for her. 

I would give Alma all the happiness I could; 
I have not forgotten that she was good to me 
before I was worth being good to. 

But is it in my power to give her this par- 
ticular joy? If I exercise the virtue of unos- 
tentatious self-abnegation, the most difficult of all 
virtues in this unvirtuous world, will it have the 
desired result, or will it end as virtue generally 
does in being its own and only reward? This is 
a problem from which I shrink ; evading it be- 
cause — let me at least be honest — because no 
matter what the answer seemed to be, I know 
that my course of action would not be affected 
by it. 

I want Mark to stay; I cannot, or I will 
not, face the blank that his departure would 
leave. And whether he stays for me, or for 
her, is a question that I shall leave Fate to de- 
cide ; while at the same time I am not prepared 
to deny that I would help Fate if I could. 

I may pretend to AlnOBf I may try even to 
pretend to myself that I am desirous of his 
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further society for her sake, but in my heart, 
of hearts I know better. 

"You can tell him," I said quietly to her, 
"that if he feels he can stay, if it does not 
put him out in any way, I shall be only too glad. 
That it would be with great reluctance we should 
part with him." 

She flew away with this message, and a few 
moments later Mark came down to me. 

I was arranging some flowers for the dinner- 
table. Berg6e thinks it is part of her duty to do 
this, and also believes that her artistic taste is 
infinitely better than mine ; but idleness is hedging 
me round and making me restless, and if it is only 
to vex Bergee I like to do them. 

He watched me for a little while ; gravely hand- 
ing me some maiden-hair fern when he thought 
it was advisable, and sometimes substituting one of 
my flowers for another, and as I would not be the 
first to speak, he said at last. 

"You wish me to stay on." 

"I wish it certainly," I answered, "but I am not 
a royal personage you know, and my wishes are 
not commands." 

" The Queen has spoken," he rejoined, 
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"La Reine est morte, vive la Reine," I said 
flippantly. He took no notice of my insinuation. 

"It is at my own peril I am aware," he said 
slowly, "and I shall have no one but myself to 
blame. Yet one pities the moth when he bums 
his wings because one knows that the flame was 
too bright for him ; that it was beyond his power 
to resist." 

I hummed a little song by way of answer, and 
presently when I had finished my flowers, I went 
to the piano, and sang it to him-— It is a little 
French ballad with a touch of pathos underlying 
its triviality. 

Si vous n'avez rien a me dire 
Pourquoi passez-vous pr^s de moi, 
Pourquoi me faire ce sourire 
Qui toumerait la tdte au roi. 

As I finished I put out my hand for my hand- 
kerchief that lay on the candle bracket, and Mark 
caught it in his and stooped to press his lips to 
it. 

" Don't," I said quickly, yet under my breath, 
" I beg you not to, Mark." 

There was something in my tone that showed 
him I was in earnest. He dropped my hand at 
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once, and sat looking at me, with his eyes blazing 
and his face set and pale. 

I broke into a laugh ; I knew it would restore 
his equanimity sooner than anything else. 

**That song is meant to be taken lightly," I 
said, ^^not au grand s^rieux. You must not be 
tragic in the wrong place, Mr Stacey." 

It had the desired efFect — His face changed, and 
he got up saying, — 

^'No; it is a fatal mistake to be inappropriate. 
Are you going ashore this morning. Lady Ljmmouth? 
Miss Churchill asked me to explore the hills with 
her— Shall we ? " 

"By all means," I answered; "do just as you 
like till dinner-time. We shan't expect you till 
we see you." 

Yet even as I said it, I wondered whether he 
would take advantage of my permission, and hoped 
he would not. 

But he did. They went ashore on the first 
boat. Later on, after lunch, we followed ; Hazel, 
Sir James Hinton, Mr Vanstone, Lord Lufton and 
I; and decided to drive up to the Argyll Hotel 
and then get out and walk back. 

Lady Lufton pleaded a headache as a reason for 
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not joining us ; and Lynmouth said he would stay 
and look after her. 

About half way to Loch Eck, Lord Lufton met 
by chance an old friend, who, hearing that Lady 
Lufton was on board the yacht, said he should like 
to go and see her. So they went back to Dunoon 
together, and the rest of. us, now reduced to a 
quartette, proceeded on our way. 

When we were tired of driving, we dismissed 
our chariot and continued on foot, and then 
occurred an incident. A man whom none of us 
noticed, and who had been sitting under a clump 
of heather with a fishing-rod and tackle at his side 
got up leisurely and sauntered towards us. 

" Where does this take us to please ? " said Hazel 
in her pretty imperious way. Her manner was 
quite pleasant ; when indeed is it ever otherwise ? 
but it was unmistakeably that of a superior to an 
inferior. 

The man looked to me like a gentleman, but to 
any one not taking special notice of him, he might 
easily have passed for a decent Highland gillie. 

He lifted his cap, and answered in broadest 
Scotch that the path led to Glen Messou. 

Then Hazel thanked him and passed on, but 
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the Admiral stayed to question him about the 
fishing, and I noticed that the man's eyes twinkled ; 
that he dropped the broad Gaelic accent once or 
twice for an instant, and that a signet ring with a 
crest engraved on it adorned his little finger. 

So at the first opportunity I whispered to the 
Admiral my suspicions, and he, looking more closely 
at the man, came to the conclusion I was right. 

Indeed after a minute or two their eyes met in 
a mutual recognition and the Admiral said re- 
flectively, "You must excuse me, but I fancy this 
is not the first time we have met — Where now 
have I seen your face before ? " 

The man smiled, and dropping the accent for 
good and all, made answer, "Yes, not very 
flattering to me, Admiral, your loss of memory." 

Sir James held out his hand. 

"Of course," he said, "you are the Master 
of Daroch. No wonder you talk Scotch so 
well." 

And after they had laughed for a moment Sir 
James turned to me. "May I introduce the son 
of an old friend of mine," he said. "Daroch, this 
is Lady Lynmouth, whose guest I am at present 
on the Sea-Guir 
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I apologised for my little sister's mistake. '*I 
think Hazel took you for some one else," I said 
vaguely; '' she is very short-sighted." 

Mr Daroch laughed again. "I am sure she 
did," he said, " but don't tell her it was a mistake, 
Lady Lynmouth." I wondered why he should 
make this request, but it seemed to have no special 
significance in any case. 

He asked the Admiral and any of our party 
who liked, to come and fish as often as they 
pleased while we were up here, and then we 
parted. 

The Admiral and I strolled on in a desultory 
way, and presently as we did not come up with 
the two ahead of us and I was tired, he suggested 
we should sit down and talk. It was a lovely day ; 
soft, dark grey clouds sailing over a sky of deepest 
blue overhead, and around us grey rocks, con- 
trasting with the clumps of heather ; some purple, 
some pink, and just a tuft or two white. 

Below our feet some way down a little splashing 
bum leapt from boulder to boulder, and here and 
there made a shallow for itself to wander in and 
rest, then hurrying on would ripple over another 
edge and form a mimic torrent once again. 
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It all seemed so still and apart from mundane 
existence. As I rested my head on my hands and 
gazed upwards, the world and all its vanities seemed 
far away; I could have fancied that the last few 
weeks were a dream, and that I was a girl again 
with only possibilities before me. I found my- 
self trying to realise what I should feel if this 
were really the case : if Lynmouth had never 
come into my life and I were still Daphne 
Dunmore, an insignificant unit in the scheme of 
creation. 

The Admiral broke the silence by handing me a 
sprig of white heather he had plucked. 

"It is supposed to bring good-luck, especially 
in love," he said, '^ Perhaps, Lady Lynmouth, you 
think you have had all yours by this time. But I 
fancy there may be more to come to you yet; 
only I think — there will be a little trouble in 
between. But it is singular that you, at the 
very outset of a society career, should feel as you 
do, as though life had come to a sort of standstill 
for you." 

I looked at him in some slight surprise. It was 
strange that this man, in whom I had never really 
confided, and who had known me such a short 
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time, and only since the alteration in my life, 
should comprehend exactly what was passing 
through my mind. 

"I think I must have a very tell-tale fece," I 
said, " you seem to be able to guess my thoughts 
quite easily at times, Admiral ; or is it that you 
are unusually sympathetic ? " 

" Both reasons are true," he rejoined, " I have 
been studying you this last day or two. Lady 
Lynmouth, and I want to know what you are going 
to do with your life. Have you decided ? — or are 
you drifting ? " 

" I am drifting," I said, " I have nothing to be 
unhappy about, therefore I am not desperate; 
and my nature is not a specially reckless one. 
I am impulsive, and I am — frivolous. So that I 
find it easy and convenient to drift." 

A few drops of rain fell on my face as I finished 
speaking; and the sky seemed to have clouded 
over me suddenly. 

"It looks as if we were going to have a squall," 
said Sir James ; " and we are some way from 
Dunoon. I think we were unwise to send the 
carriage back. We should have told the man 
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It was one of those sudden bursts of rain and 
storm that come on so quickly in Scotland; and 
that deepen sometimes to a spell of thoroughly 
bad weather. As we walked down the glen, 
retracing our steps, we came upon Mark and 
Alma taking shelter under some trees, and Sir 
James, detaching himself at once from me, walked 
on quickly with Alma. The shower had now 
become a violent downpour, and presently I was 
quite wet through, my light silk en-tout-cas 
affording no protection at all after the first few 
moments. Mark was greatly distressed and in- 
sisted on deserting the path and striking into the 
wood, where the trees gave us shelter but con- 
fused us as to our bearings. 

He seemed silent and uneasy; I guessed that 
his long day with Alma had forced him to 
a closer consideration of the question that was 
beginning to arise between them than he quite 
cared about or was prepared to meet. 

We had walked for quite half an hour when it 
dawned on us that we might be going in a wrong 
direction, and we made towards the outskirts of 
the wood. 

But when we reached them, the landscape, 
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clothed in a thick grey mist deepened by the 
twilight, gave us no clue as to which direction we 
ought to take. 

"Let us walk to the brow of that hill," said 
Mark, "we shall get a view there of our sur- 
roundings, and find out where we are." 

It was tedious and uncomfortable walking in 
my drenched skirts, but I plodded uncomplain- 
ingly beside him, until after what seemed to be 
quite a long walk we reached the brow he had 
indicated, the haven where we would be. 

Alas! it was hopeless. A stretch of hills, 
vague and blurred in the gathering darkness, 
curved away from us towards the horizon with 
which they blent into one even pall of blackness. 

" There seem to be no cottages at all in these 
parts," said Mark impatiently, "or we would 
take shelter, and you could get your dress dried 
while I walk on to the town and bring a fly back 
for you — ^Where do the natives live ? " 

" Perhaps there are no natives to live anywhere," 
I answer a little dismally ; " we can be only a few 
miles from Dunoon, yet we seem to be completely 
stranded. Let us journey down to the valley, 
and see if anything turns up." 
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So we journey ed down, and by this time we 
were so wet that we had become indiflferent to 
any of the ordinary considerations, and only 
desired rest because we were tired and hungry. 

It was beginning to get quite dark, and 
the rain and wind were increasing instead of 
abating, when at last we discovered a flickering 
light that twinkled feebly through the sodden 
mist. 

I was clinging by this time to his arm, too 
tired to speak, or to feel troubled about the very 
ambiguous position we might find ourselves in, 
and we had walked the last half mile in absolute 
silence. I remember now that he was holding 
my hand where it rested on his arm with one of 
his, and that his other occasionally drew my light 
cape more closely round me, soaked through as 
it was, with a touch of solicitude that was in some 
measure a consolation for my discomfort. 

When at last we reached the light and found 
it shone through a cottage window, he uttered 
an exclamation of deep thankfulness, and as 1 
swayed a little in my fatigue, and in the sudden 
relief, he caught me in his arms, and setting his 
shoulder against the door, after a preliminary 
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knock, pushed it back, and made an unceremoni- 
ous entry with me. 

A shepherd and his collie stared at us with 
calm curiosity, and Mark, pulling up a chair to the 
blaze of a wood-fire, placed me in it and explained 
briefly that we had lost our way, and that I was 
very wet and faint with fatigue. 

The man, rising to put more logs on the fire, 
told us that we were a good eight miles from 
Dunoon, and that when Mark reached it, if he 
persisted in going, he would find no conveyance 
that would consent to come and fetch me at that 
time of night over the hills. The night, he added, 
was going to be a really bad one. 

We looked at each other in dismay. My chief 
thought was of the detriment to my appearance 
that a night spent in a shepherd's hut with no 
adjuncts or accessories, would be. 

I could fancy myself in the morning arrayed 
in a soiled, shrunk dress, looking as Mr Mantalini 
would have put it, a ^Memned moist, damp and 
unpleasant body," with my hair badly done, and 
a hat that was simply indescribable, returning to 
my anxious husband and friends. 

There were both horror and humour in the 
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thought. I must confess I did not trouble myself 
much about Lynmouth; but evidently this aspect 
of the case was the one that occurred most forcibly 
to Mark. 

"You must stay here," he said to me with 
decision, "it will be wretchedly uncomfortable 
for you, but I see nothing else for it. I will 
walk on to Dunoon, and no doubt there will 
be someone from the yacht there. The first 
thing in the morning we will come and fetch 
you." 

'^For Heaven's sake," I said, "don't: just send 
Bergee, with a complete outfit, and let me try 
to render myself respectable, in appearance at 
least, before I expose myself to the scorn of an 
unfeeling world." 

Mark laughed, but I saw that there was some 
underlying uneasiness in his laugh, and wondered 
what caused it. 

But the shepherd spoke most decisively against 
this settlement of affairs. 

" Ye'll no gang to Dunoon the nicht," he said, 
" there's a fine storm coming, and the wind against 
ye every step the way. The way's hard to find 
too, and the nicht as dark as pitch. Ye must 
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e'en stay here till morning licht, and I'll shew ye 
the way mysel then." 

Mark argued and persisted, but in the end he 
recognised the hopelessness of his proposed task, 
and gave way to a necessity too strong for him. 

It was arranged that we should have the sitting- 
room for the night, the shepherd retiring to the 
inner room ; and as his hour for slumber was 
evidently an early one, we begged him not to 
allow our invasion to disturb his usual arrange^ 
ments. 

He had by this time given us some bread, and 
whiskey, and provided us with a plaid each, and 
after freshly trimming the lamp, he bade us good- 
night and disappeared. 

Then silence fell upon us, and for the first time 
I began to reflect upon the various aspects of our 
situation, and what Lynmouth and the rest of the 
world might think of it the next day. 

I decided that it ought to be easy, since our 
consciences were clear in the matter, to explain 
the occurrence to everyone's satisfaction, and that 
after all, the shepherd, lowly as he was, could 
still claim to be an efficient chaperon. 

But even as these thoughts passed through my 
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mind it occurred to me that L3rmnouth would ask 
the fullest details as to this very impromptu visit 
of ours to the shepherd's hut, and that it might 
not be palatable to his taste to learn that his wife 
had spent so many hours practically alone with 
another man. 

Mark I am sure was oppressed with the same 
misgivings. He said very little but I caught an 
uneasy glance from him now and then, and I saw 
that he was ill at ease. 

At last I said, "I suppose it would be quite 
impossible for you to reach Dunoon to-night ? " 

He started up, a flash of relief passing over 
his face. 

"I tell you what; I'll try," he said; "it will 
be infinitely better than staying here, and you can 
explain in the morning how it all was." 

At first, I tried to dissuade him from going, but 
I soon saw that it was useless. He was bent 
upon it for my sake. 

I made him wrap one of the plaids round him, 
and then between us we opened the door, and 
through the driving rain that rushed in, he passed 
out and disappeared into the darkness. 

Ah me ! what a lonely vigil it was for the next 
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two or three hours. I couldn't sleep nor even 
rest, for I fancied constantly that I heard Mark's 
voice calling for help, and once I opened the door 
convinced that he was crying out to me to come 
to him. 

But when I did so, only the wind and rain 
dashed angrily into my face, and there was no 
sound or sight of Mark. 

Then I began to lose my courage about him. 
Suppose he missed his footing and fell from one of 
the rocky spurs of the hillside ; or that he lost 
his way and wandered about till daylight ! It was 
1 who had sent him ; and less than what he might 
be going through had killed people before now. 
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I HAD taken off my dress and hung it before the 
fire, wrapping myself in the plaid, and I was 
sitting trying to dry and re-arrange my limp dis- 
ordered hair, when the shepherd, first tapping at 
the door, came in and said he must go out to 
look round at his sheep. He asked me, though 
without surprise, where the gentleman had gone, 
and I said that we had thought it best for him to 
try and find his way towards Dunoon. 

The shepherd made no comment on this dis- 
regard of his advice, and went out, leaving me 
alone in the cottage. 

I was on the point of asking him to stay and 
keep me company till morning light came, for I 
knew it would be eerie and strange for me alone 
there on the hills; but I felt it would seem so 
cowardly in his eyes; so hesitating, I let the 
moment slip, and he was gone ! 

I barred and bolted the door after him, and 
crouched down by the fire, afraid to go to sleep, 
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though its warmth made me drowsy, and yet 
fearful of the wind and rain that swept and 
moaned round the walls, and shook the door as 
though it were determined to enter. 

I wondered where Sir James and Alma were; 
and if they had succeeded in finding shelter ; and 
for the first time I realised how strange it might 
seem to both of them, that we should have 
managed to lose sight of them so completely in 
those few moments that we lingered while they 
walked on. 

Now that I looked back at it, the whole occur- 
rence seemed inexplicable. I had fallen into a 
reverie, and was almost asleep, when there came a 
hurried knock at the door and I started to my feet, 
in a sudden tremor of doubt and alarm. 

'*Who is there," I demanded in a breathless 
whisper, through which Mark's voice came in re- 
assurance bringing me glad relief. 

I hastened to undo the latch, and let him in. 

" It is no good," he said, " I have simply been 
wandering in a circle ; I found myself back here, 
and thought I had better come in and wait for day- 
light. Do you mind Daphne ? " He was drenched 
through and through ; my heart went out to him, 
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and I was thankful indeed to see him safe, and to 
have him back again in this lonely cottage. 

^* Come and get warm," I said ; " the shepherd 
has gone out ; so presently when my skirt is dry, 
I will go into the inner room and put it on, and 
you must try and get a sleep here. What time 
is it, Mark ? " 

" Just two o'clock," he answered, " it cannot be 
long now before dawn." 

He had taken the low seat and drawn it close 
to where I knelt before the fire, and though I did 
not look round at him, I had a vague feeling of 
his close proximity and I even fancied that I felt 
his breath stir my hair. 

" It has been very unlucky," I said, for silence 
seemed an uneasiness just then, ''but we have 
done our best, and it is no good worrying." 

He did not answer, but I knew that he was 
bending nearer to me, and the knowledge made 
my pulses beat a shade faster. 

"It must be strange," I went on hurriedly, "to 
live in a little hut like this — so isolated, so un- 
civilised — I wonder " 

I broke off, for his hand had gently stolen over 
my shoulder, and taken one of mine. 
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" I wonder," he whispered, and the vibration in 
his voice carried me back again to the Churchills' 
garden, '^if you and I Daphne, could have been 
happy together in a hut like this. I can answer 
for myself — ^but you dear? Could you ever love 
anyone enough to feel that the one place on 
earth for you was by his side; that the world 
simply did not exist for you out of his presence — 

Daphne " 

His arms were round me, drawing me backwards, 
his face was perilously near to mine, and for a 
brief space of time I forgot the worldly barriers 
that divided us, I forgot — everything but him. 

It seemed as though the world had faded away 
into space, and left just us two, a man and a woman, 
alone together ; and each with a sweet confession 
to make to the other. I could fancy myself, con- 
tented, even happy — in a little cottage such as this, 
doing willing service to Mark ; all my ambition, all 
my hopes, all my future centred in Mark ; with 
his love crowning my life and making it complete. 

For an instant only — and then, even as his lips 
met mine, I had sprung to my feet, and regained my 
senses. 

I put my hands on his shoulders, and pressed 
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him back into his chair when he would have risen 
also; and as his eyes read my face, mine sank 
before their gaze, while I stanmiered, 

'^ Mark, do not make it so hard for me." 

"It is hard then." His voice was very quiet, 
but I knew the self-control it needed to make it 
so. I could not answer. 

Instead, I turned and catching up my skirt where 
it hung before the fire, I passed to the inner room, 
and shut the door between us. 

It was in the first grey moments of dawn that 
Mark called to me through the door, and asked if 
I was ready to start. 

" It would be best," he said in a matter-of-fact 
tone, "to reach Dunoon as soon as possible." 

I acquiesced. The shepherd had not returned, 
but now that it was light, and the rain-mist had 
cleared away, we could hardly fail to find our way. 

I felt horribly bedraggled, and untidy, but if I 
could reach the hotel while it was still early, it 
would be easy to wait there till Bergee arrived 
with some decent clothing. We scribbled a few 
words of thanks, and placed them with our offering 
of gratitude on the table, and then we started. 

It was an exquisite sunrise. Over our heads 
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the tender shades of night, and a few pale stars 
still peeping through, were blent softly through 
tones of blue and green, into a golden haze, which 
deepened eastwards to a crimson glow suffusing 
the dark hill-tops, and pierced with shafts of 
flame. I stood still a moment to look at it ; colour 
always appeals to me, and carries me out of 
myself, just as certain harmonies of music do; 
and Mark with a transient gentle pressure of my 
hand said, 

"Forgive me. Daphne ; it is the last time." 

My response was as unexpected to myself as to 
him. The tears sprang to my eyes, and a sob rose Jft 
in my throat. I was on the verge of breaking 
down altogether. 

Yet I am not of a tearful nature. It seemed as 
though Mark were the one person who had the 
power to make me sad. The Admiral's words 
when he preached the gospel of pain to me came 
into my mind, and helped to steady it. 

''Don't be distressed," continued Mark, "let us 
forget it Daphne. Only let me say this one thing ; 
if any trouble should arise, remember — I am at your 
command." 

That was all! He saw that I could not bear 
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any more if I were to retain my self-control ; and 
that was very necessary. 

We could see Dunoon below us now ; and the 
Sea-Gull peaceful and drowsy-looking in the 
harbour. The thought of Lynmouth sleeping 
calmly while under the impression that he was 
exceedingly anxious about me, made me smile 
involuntarily, and Mark murmured, 

"What a contradiction you are." 

I felt his criticism was just. 

Already the mood of the night had passed, and 
I was living on the surface again. 

As we completed the descent of the hill, and 
turned a corner into the road that lay at the 
bottom, and that led straight into Dunoon, a 
well-known figure coming towards us, stopped 
and saluted. 

" The Admiral ! " I exclaimed, and the Admiral 
it was. 

I looked for the signs of amusement at my 
appearance that I expected in him. They were 
absent ; he preserved a cheerful gravity while he 
said, 

" Taking a morning stroll also I see. Unlucky 
that rain coming on, was it not. As we reached 
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the hotel first I engaged rooms for all, and took 
the liberty of ordering breakfast at nine. I hope 
you are not very tired, Lady Lynmouth. 

"If you care to walk on," he added, turning 
courteously to Mark, " I shall be pleased to escort 
Lady Lynmouth the rest of the way. Your room 
is No. 13 on the first floor." 

"Thanks," said Mark laconically, "if Lady 
Lynmouth will excuse me." 

I assented and he walked rapidly ahead. 

" I have a boat waiting in readiness to take a 
message of reassurance to Lynmouth ; " Sir James 
then remarked, "if you have any directions for 
your maid, and will entrust them to me I will see 
that they go directly we reach the hotel." 

" I want her to come to me at once and bring 
me a fresh outfit," I said, "tell her that I was 
caught in a storm and soaked. Where is Alma, 
Sir James ? " 

" Sleeping the sleep of the just," he answered, 
"I would not allow her to sit up for you — or 
indeed anyone. I said that I would admit you 
and Mr Stacey when you arrived." He consulted 
his watch. "Five-thirty," he said meditatively, 
"there was no one up when I came out. But 
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we can soon rouse them and get you some hot 
coflFee, Lady Ljmmouth." 

I had seen his drift all along, and now I could 
not help breaking into a laugh, and saymg, 

" I feel like an escaped criminal whom you are 
helping to evade justice. Am I to understand, 
Admiral, that I spent the night at the Argyll 
Hotel. Are the conventionalities to be appeased 
in this way." 

"The conventionalities," he replied, without 
however an answering smile, "have a knack of 
obtruding themselves when they are least wanted. 
It saves trouble sometimes to appease them. But 
in any case I am not in a position to demand any 
sacrifice to them at your hands. Lady Lynmouth, 
I can only suggest; it is for you to decide — 
Perhaps it would be pleasanter for Miss Churchill 
if the sacrifice were made." 

The Admiral was certainly possessed of infinite 
tact. He was not only rescuing me from a diffi- 
culty that I had not fully recognised till he 
confronted me with it, but he was delicately 
oflFering me an unselfish and impersonal reason 
for accepting the solution that was most desirable 
on my own account. 
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He was also, I could see, anxious to avoid any 
definite plain speaking with me for both our sakes. 

I decided to follow his lead, if circumstances 
proved favourable. 

Circumstances in this case seemed to be entirely 
under control. We met no one as we entered the 
hotel, and I made my v^y unhindered to the room 
Sir James had taken for me, and arriving there, un- 
dressed and went to bed. The Admiral meanwhile 
was sending off a message to the Sea-Gull^ saying 
that we had all been caught in a storm on the hills, 
and had been unable to make our way back to 
Dunoon until so late that we had taken refiige in 
the Argyll for the night. 

At eight o'clock, when Bergde had arrived with 
all that was necessary to make me presentable 
again. Alma came to my room eager to know 
how I was, and how Mark and I had fared. 

"My dear," I said, "don't speak of it. We 
were drenched to the skin and dead tired. We 
missed you somehow and lost our way for a bit. 
It was so kind of the Admiral to sit up for us. 
I made him send a message to Lynmouth early. 
Bergde has brought you some dry garments as 
well." 
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She looked relieved; I think she had been 
more uneasy about Mark than she cared to ac* 
knowledge. 

Presently Lynmouth arrived, and was demon- 
stratively glad to find me safe and sound. 

^^ I don't quite understand how it all was/' he 
said, after the first burst of enthusiasm was over ; 
^' how did you manage to lose your way ; and how 
long were you wandering over those beastly hills 
in the rain." 

" For Heaven's sake," I exclaimed, " don't ask 
me any more questions about itl " Poor Lynmouth; 
he really had refrained in the most commendable 
way from cross-examination. 

"We did lose our way," I continued, "and we 
were all soaked, and it seemed to me as though 
we walked for hours, but I suppose it was not 
long really — Anyhow here we are, and I shall 
certainly go for no more walking tours on the 
Scotch hills. Now let us have breakfast." 

We were in the middle of breakfast when Mark 
joined us, and he took the seat next Alma, and 
devoted himself to her with a quiet steadiness that 
she seemed to find very acceptable. 

I caught his glance now and then though, 
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wandering towards the Admiral, and there was an 
expression in his face that I could not fathom — a 
look as though some new understanding, and not 
a pleasant one, had come to him suddenly. 

Once he looked at me very steadily, and there 
seemed to me to be renunciation, reproach, almost 
a farewell in his eyes. 

I remembered his words to me on the hills, 
"Forgive me. Daphne; it is the last time." A 
restless pain crept into my heart. 

The chance of an autumn storm had made a 
turning-point in my life, and his. Our paths 
which might have run so close for a time were 
going to be sundered now — ^I felt certain of it. 

And yet with all this current of feeling under- 
neath, the placid commonplace of existence had 
resumed its course. 

We strolled down to the quay, and presently 
went oflF to the yacht, where Hazel welcomed me 
as though I had returned from the dead. 

" I have reproached myself so for not staying 
with you," she said, "But Mr Vanstone and I 
reached the quay just as the rain began, and came 
off at once. We thought you would all follow soon. 
Oh, and Daphne, we met that nice Scotch gillie 
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again, and he shewed us the way to Dunoon, and 
when he saw the yacht he admired her so much, 
so I asked him if he would like to come on board 
and have a look at her. You see we did not like 
to offer him money for his trouble; he seemed 
so superior; and I thought it would be a slight 
acknowledgment of his services." 

I wondered why the Master of Daroch should 
have continued his masquerade to Hazel; it evi- 
dently entertained him to be mistaken in this way. 

**Well," I said encouragingly, smiling at the 
enthusiasm in her pretty face, ''and did he accept 
your invitation." 

"Oh yes," she said, "I expect he had never 
been on a boat like this before. We took him 
over it, and then Mr Vanstone gave him a drink, 
and he went away quite contented. He said he 
was coming South before long, and asked where 
we lived and if he might come and see us. Was 
it not fiinny ? But he was quite respectful and a 
most superior man." 

*' Perhaps he is a laird," I hazarded. 

"Oh no! his Scotch was too broad for that. 
Though I should think he was well-educated," she 
added musingly. 
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I did not tell her she had been entertaining a 
future peer of the realm unawares; it was not 
worth while disturbing her sweet serenity, and I 
knew that her pretty gracious manner could offend 
no one, even if her estimation of his position was 
a little below the mark — So I left it at that. 
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Three weeks since we left Dunoon; three long 
dull weeks. My life seems to have come to a 
standstill, and I feel as though mentally and morally 
I were asleep, while physically I am simply existing. 
Alma Churchill was telegraphed for on the after- 
noon of our return to the Sea-Gully on account of 
her mother's sudden illness, and went home by 
train at once. 

Mark accompanied her. 

There seemed to be no reason for his doing so, 
except the one he gave that it was such a long 
journey for her to take alone ; on the other hand 
there seemed to be no reason against it. 

When he appealed to me about it I remained 
passive — neutral. So they went away together. 

Since then she has written to tell me of her 
mother's death; and from him, except a few 
formal words of thanks for a pleasant trip, I have 
heard nothing. 

The Admiral was right about Mr Vanstone ; he 
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proposed to Hazel one day, and she told him 
honestly that she did not know her own mind, and 
that she thought she had better consult me. 

It was a little di£5icult to decide. Of course 
she is very young, and there is all the world 
before her; on the other hand Ernest Vanstone 
is enormously rich, and very much in love with 
her. But her very candour shewed that she was 
not in love with him. 

I advised her to temporise ; and the result was 
that Ernest Vanstone pleaded for time and oppor- 
tunity to win her, and promised to leave the 
matter in abeyance for at least six months. 

"May I give you a word of advice," said the 
Admiral to me one day just before our party 
broke up; "do not allow yourself to get bored. 
Lady Lynmouth. To a nature such as yours it 
is dangerous." 

" In what way dangerous ? " 

" It means that the fire is smouldering, and that 
if any chance stir it, it will burst into flame. Can 
you not interest yourself in one of the many 
hobbies that women expend their superfluous 
energy on now-a-days." 

" For instance ? " 
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"For instance — ^philanthropy — a milliner's shop 
new magazine edited by yourself and written 
by your friends — a society for the employment 
of idle young men — a model dairy — surely Lady 
Lynmouth your own ingenuity can suggest a more 
original method than any of these." 

"I will think it over," I said, ^'and I shall 
count on your support Admiral At present I 
am sorry to say idleness is my besetting sin — ^I 
feel no craving for occupation of any kind. I 
only want to dream in the sun." 

" And may one ask of what it is you dream ? 
or is that too presuming ? " 

<^Tou may ask Admiral, but indeed I should 
find it di£5icult to tell you. I have been dreaming 
of people more than of things; of people who 
by sheer force of will or of character, carve out 
their own lives, and do not tamely accept anything 
that doesn't seem to them to be the best. There 
must be such people — yet how seldom one meets 
them." 

^' I know at least one such man," he answered, 
^^ if you have not met him yet you will probably 
do so before long. His name is Hale, and he is 
a Canadian. I knew him years ago first as an 
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office lad ; and he told me then quite quietly that 
he meant to make a fortune. He is a millionaire 
to-day — a self-made man in every sense of the 
word/' 

"Married?" 

"No." 

Lynmouth sauntered up to us at the moment 
and Sir James mentioned the subject of our 
conversation. 

"A capital fellow," Lynmouth said, "he is a 
member of my Club, and I found him a very 
decent chap. We might ask him down for the 
1 2th, Daphne." 

So by the merest accident Mr Hale is included 
in our house-party at the Chase for the September 
shooting. A strange caprice of fate to bring him 
into my life just now. 

I have been presiding at my first large dinner- 
party to-night in my own house, and doing so 
creditably I hope. On one point at least I felt 
quite satisfied — the perfection of my dress. 

It was a creation of Worth's ; a dream of fair 
white fabrics, blending the simplicity of girlhood 
with the dignity of the young chatelaine. 

Even Lynmouth was struck with it, and said, 
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"By Jove, you do look ripping. That's a new 
frock isn't it Daphne ? " 

I remember now that I did not answer him; 
my thoughts had strayed away to the ball at the 
Churchills, and my first white satin dress and — 
Mark. 

I talked to Mr Hale after dinner the whole 
evening. I wonder what the impression is that 
he has left upon my mind. I wish I could define 
it. To begin with he gives me the idea of 
strength, physical, mental and moral. 

His face is the strongest I have ever seen, with 
its large, calm, prominent grey eyes; the level 
brows above them demonstrating the power of 
controlling thought and emotion. 

A wide high forehead is surmounted by thick 
dark hair, and his head is beautifully shaped I noticed. 

He is in fact, in appearance, a Greek, and if 
the world is divided as some say into Greeks and 
Romans, then Mr Laurence Hale belongs most 
emphatically to the former class. 

His round full chin, straight chiselled nose, firm 
curved lips with deep comers, the strong neck 
like a pillar, even the large well-shaped hands; 
all strengthen his claim to be considered a disciple 
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of the School Beautifiil. Yet the whole drift of 
his life seems to be a practical one; and his 
pleasures appear to be part of the business of it ; 
necessary relaxation and stimulants for brain and 
body, to enable them to do their work better 
when required. 

For in spite of his million he works ; and when 
I asked him why, he said that he thought human 
beings were built that way. It was a necessity to 
their moral and physical health that every muscle, 
every faculty should be made the most of; that 
was his idea. 

''The possession of money is almost less excuse 
for not working than the want of it," he said to 
me; "idleness would be so absolutely my own 
choice, my own fault, if I indulged in it. Money 
gives one the power to make work for others, and 
therefore for oneself if one considers that there is 
such a thing as responsibility." 

" But it is so diflBicult to prevent work becoming 
drudgery," I objected, "if you have a secretary it 
is his business to look after your affairs; if you 
have not, you must have a great deal more to do 
than you care for." 

" I have two secretaries as a rule," he answered, 
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^^ but my principal one has just left me. He 
wanted to go back to Canada. Do you know of 
anyone who would fill the place Lady Ljmmouth ? " 

It was singular he should say that to me, for 
the thought was floating through my mind of 
what a splendid opening it would be for Mark. 

Mr Hale would be generous and unexacting to 
anyone in his employ I felt sure, and it would give 
Mark what he needed most, if he was to make a 
success in the world whether literary or of another 
kind. 

It would mean freedom from care, with sufficient 
leisure, and ample opportunities for studying all 
sorts and conditions of men and things. 

" I believe that "I happen to know the very man 
to suit you, Mr Hale," I answered, ** but desirable 
as it would be for him he might not at first see it 
in the same light. He would probably say he 
had not the necessary qualifications ; nevertheless 
I could confidently recommend him. His artistic 
leanings do not prevent him being practical when 
he chooses." 

Mr Hale was standing up while I spoke, and 
when I concluded he sat down abruptly by my 
side and said, " Lady Ljmmouth I owe my success 
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in life to two faculties that I possess; judgment 
of character, and power of reading thoughts. 
Directly I saw you I understood you. I am quite 
willing to take your estimate of this gentleman. 
Directly I see him I shall know whether your 
estimate is as correct as I believe it now to be, 
all therefore that need be arranged is an interview 
with him. If you will give me his name and 
address, I will write to him and ask him to call 
upon me — ^The matter can then be settled without 
troubling you personally." 

He had certainly read my thoughts correctly in 
this case. I fancied that Mark would dislike the 
idea of making way in the world through my 
agency ; yet his upward progress is one of the few 
things I really have at heart. Approached with 
tact, he might see how greatly Mr Hale's offer 
would be to his advantage. But how was it that 
in a case which appeared so trivial Mr Hale had, 
without any suggestion of mine, appreciated my 
feelings about it. I wondered too what he meant 
when he said that he understood me. 

It seems to me that there is little or nothing 
to understand. 

I have learnt one or two things about myself 
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lately, but they are trivialities ; surface traits that 
argue rather the absence of real character than 
individuality. 

I know that I am worldly ; that 1 would rather 
be bored in this life of conventional social ease, 
than demonstrate myself in any uncomfortable 
fashion. I know also that I prefer my temperate 
tolerance for my husband, who gives me position 
and money, to an experience of unqualified love 
that involved self-sacrifice or struggle. 

I am beginning to think with complacency of 
a fiiture that will hold nothing but a daily and 
yearly repetition of smooth progress through a 
certain tranquil luxurious phase of life. 

Like the old Tentmaker, Omar Khayam, I have 
ceased to trouble myself with speculation about 
to-morrow ; I am content with the material wine 
and song of to-day, and ask nothing later but that 
^^ my tomb shall be in a spot where the north wind 
may scatter roses over it." 

Yet in a lazy untroubled way I am still inter- 
ested in one or two people, and things. And 
amongst these Mr Hale will probably take a place 
if for no better reason, because of this ; that he 
talks to me as if my claim to his attention were 
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certain faculties of intellect and wit, and not the 
ordinary claim of a hostess, or — shall I say it 
bravely to myself — of a pretty woman. 

It pleases me, this attitude of his towards me ; 
probably because of its newness. 

I have found myself more than once talking to 
him on absolutely equal terms, as two men might 
do who chanced upon a topic of mutual interest. 

Guilia Wykeham (she and her husband are with 
us) has taken a tremendous fancy to Mr Hale; 
yet I should have thought him the last man to 
attract her. 

" Your millionaire is rather interesting. Daphne," 
she said to me after dinner, ** where did you pick 
him up." 

" Lynmouth collected him at the Yacht Club," 
I answered, " he seems a good sorti" 

'^ I should say he is a man in a thousand," she 
went on, "if I ever felt inclined to desert poor 
dear John, that is the kind of man I should desert 
him for. He appeals to me." 

"What do you like in him so much," I asked, 
wondering at her unqualified praise. Her answer 
was unequivocal. 

"Everything." 
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Yet her liking is not reciprocated by Mr Hale 
to any marked extent ; in fact he ignores her. 

"I must congratulate you," Guilia proceeded, 
** upon the way you manage Lynmouth. Did you 
have any trouble with him ? " 

I smiled at the idea of haying trouble with 
Eustace ; he is so very tractable at all times. 

^^At home he used to break out suddenly in 
the most startling manner now and then," she said 
musingly, ^^ and about quite trivial things. Those 
easy going people generally do. I think he is 
very lucky to have a wife who understands him." 

And so saying she walked across to the piano, 
and began to play. Music is her one accomplish- 
ment ; she plays magnificently. Afterwards when 
we were going upstairs to bed she followed me to 
my room. 

"What were you and Mr Hale conversing so 
long about," she asked. Guilia always goes 
straight to the point: she despises diplomacy in 
any form. 

"Chiefly about himself," I told her; "he was 
explaining some of his life to me." 

"You are just the sort ot woman to whom he 
would give his confidence," she rejoined ; " strong 
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natures like his need particularly gentle and 
colourless ones to attract them. Your very weak- 
ness would be your strength with him." 

I did not answer, and she said good-night and 
went away, leaving me with food for reflection. 

Was I gentle and colourless and weak? The 
description did not seem apt; nor I think would 
Guilia have considered it a just one had she 
thought it over. 

I felt sure that my attraction for Mr Hale 
whatever it might be, and whether small or great, 
was not that of weakness ; he had indeed told me 
himself such a quality did not appeal to him even 
in a woman, though her strength should be less 
obvious than that of a man, and should be of a 
different order to his. 
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EXTRACTS FROM LAURENCE HALE'S 

DIARY. 



SEPTEMBER DECEMBER 



Sept. i8tb. — ... I came to Lynmouth Chase 
intending to stay only a couple of nights — a week 
has passed and I am still here. The ordinary 
country-house party bores me unutterably but I 
must confess that the little group of people here 
assembled, interests and amuses me. Lynmouth 
himself, though a man of no ability, is a genial 
host, good-natured, well-bred and agreeable ; he has 
mercifully neither fads nor hobbies to inflict on 
his guests, but permits us one and all to go 
our own way, and to take our pleasure in what 
manner seemeth to us best. His wife has proved 
a complete surprise to me. From the description 
given of her by Lynmouth's cousin, Lady Lucy 
Stowe, I imagined a village belle who under the 
aspect of a simple ingenue concealed sufficient 
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astuteness and artifice to capture a rich and titled 
husband. 

Lady Lynmouth is something more than beautiful, 
she is that rara avis^ a lovely woman with a logical 
mind; and if I mistake not she possesses also a 
soul^ although the spirit that will later intensify 
and translate her whole being is still in a state of 
embryo. It will be interesting to watch the 
development of what I believe will prove to be a 
remarkable character. Women as a rule do not 
appeal to me ; they have never exerted any direct 
influence over me, or found any permanent place in 
my life ; they are too self-centred, too narrow ; their 
attitude towards mankind always strikes me as one 
solely of appropriation and monopoly, it savours 
of nought but selfishness and vanity, and is al- 
together opposed to my ideal of what womanhood 
should be. But Daphne Lynmouth is I perceive, 
somewhat different from her kind; she has wide 
sympathies and a quick intelligence : above all she 
is ambitious. That last trait appeals to me in 
earnest, for ambition — the ambition to rule — has 
been ever my dominant passion. 

The evening I arrived here she unconsciously 
revealed to me the key-note to her character. 
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After dinner she signed to me to take the seat 
beside her. "I have so wished to know you, Mr 
Hale/' she said — her simple and girlish manner is 
wonderftiUy attractive — "Sir James Hinton has 
been telling me about you, and how much you 
have done in your life." 

Then when I made a disclaimer of any great 
achievements she continued quickly and with a 
charming smile, "You have succeeded^ that is the 
great point ; oh how did you learn the secret of 
success! and can you impart its mystery to us 
so that we also may profit by a lesson at your 
hands." 

" You seem to have already mastered the secret, 
if there be one. Lady Lynmouth," I answered, 
meeting her mood lightly, "Surely you must be 
one of Fortune's favourites, for all her best gifts 
are laid at your feet." 

She did not speak for a minute but sat earnestly 
regarding me — her eyes are very beautiful, deep 
and luminous, expressing every change of mood in 
a sensitive disposition. Then she said in a low 
voice. 

^^ Gifts! who prizes them, do they satisfy? I 
believe that before one can really appreciate 
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the true meaning and value of that magic word 
Success^ one must have won it by hard work and 
sacrifice." 

She expressed exactly my own opinion, and as I 
looked into her eyes, I wondered whether here at 
last I had really met her for whom I had long 
been seeking, the Ideal Woman/ Well! I have 
been here seven whole days, and so far I have 
discovered no flaw in my Ideala. She is charming, 
and attracts me more than any woman I have ever 
met. To-day she has gone to London, somewhat 
unexpectedly I fancy, and if I am not much mistaken, 
against Ljmmouth's desire. She announced last 
night quite suddenly that a visit to her dressmaker 
was imperative; Lynmouth seemed surprised and 
not entirely pleased ; he suggested that she should 
postpone going until next week when he would 
accompany her. "No need to take you away 
from your shooting," she answered quite coolly, 
"I shall be back here the next day." Lady Guilia 
Wykeham said that they might have all travelled 
together on Saturday when she leaves here, but 
no, my Lady had made up her mind. ^'I cannot 
do my shopping on a Saturday when every place 
is shut in the afternoon, I prefer to go to-morrow." 
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It is evident she is accustomed to take her own 
way. 

But Lynmouth has been perturbed and moody 
all day since she departed ; he scarcely spoke the 
whole morning while we were out shooting, and 
left us at the luncheon hour to return to the house 
saying he had letters of importance to write. I 
am afraid I inadvertently gave great offence to 
Lady Guilia after dinner ; she was at the piano — 
she plays magnificently though without sufficient 
sentiment to please me — and Sir James Hinton 
suggested that we should slip away to the billiard- 
room for a quiet talk. Later on Lady Guilia 
found us there and upbraided me for my defection. 

" I am surprised that you don't like music, Mr 
Hale," she said, " it is a terrible lack in anyone's 
composition." I assured her that she was mistaken. 
" Oh then it is only my music that you dislike," 
she cried, and went off deeply affronted. This is 
a proof that my opinion of women is correct and 
that their conduct towards men is governed almost 
entirely by a petty selfish vanity. I don't care 
much for Lady Guilia, she is egotistical and 
domineering though I must admit she possesses 
the intellect manifestly absent in her brother. 
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Sept 2 1 St. — ^Received a telegram early yesterday 
morning telling me of Hart's serious illness. I 
left the Chase and rushed up to town in order 
to find someone to take his place immediately. 
Without a secretary my affairs would soon get into 
a state of hopeless muddle and confusion. Lady 
Lynmouth had given me the address of a friend 
of hers, Stacey by name, of whom I have heard 
of as a clever and painstaking writer ; I imagined 
he would be just the man to suit me, so I resolved 
to look him up. Found him in his chambers 
returned only a few moments earlier from Man- 
chester ; he was looking through a heap of letters 
but begged me courteously to enter, although he 
was of course quite unaware of the nature of my 
errand. I explained it briefly, and I observed that 
he was considerably moved by the mention of 
Lady Lynmouth's name. He paled and his lips 
tightened. Then he politely but firmly declined 
my offer, on the plea that his time is entirely 
occupied at present in finishing a novel on which 
he is at work. I begged him to think the matter 
over, and said I would leave it open until the next 
morning when I asked him to lunch with me at my 
Club. He was ushering me out of his chambers 
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when someone came quickly up the stairs, and to 
my amazement there was Lady Lynmouth. She 
blushed at seeing me but otherwise showed no 
sign of confusion. ^^Tou have just managed to 
cut me out Mr Hale," she said laughing, "I 
wanted particularly to see Mr Stacey before you 
did, to tell him about the chance of your offering 
him your secretaryship, and explain matters first. 
But I thought you were safe at the Chase ; how is 
it I find you here ? " 

Haying told her the reason of my sudden 
departure from the Chase, I suggested that perhaps 
she might succeed where I had failed, and by her 
influence persuade Mr Stacey to accept my offer. 

"That is what I am here to do," she answered 
gaily, "come back with me into Mr Stacey's room 
and give me your moral and intellectual support 
while I reason with him." 

All this time Stacey remained silent, and his 
face revealed that he was much disturbed by her 
presence there. The position might have been 
embarrassing but for Lady Lynmouth's complete 
self-possession and absolute guilelessness of manner. 
Her simplicity disarms suspicion. 

We went back into Stacey's room, and her 
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ladyship with a glance at his unopened correspon- 
dence said smiling, " Ah ! that accounts for yoiu* 
not answering my letter." Then she appropriated 
the Chan- and opened the Meeting by going 
straight to the point without any preamble. 

"There are several reasons, Mr Stacey, why 
you ought to accept Mr Hale's offer. First of all 
let me ask how is it possible for you to do really 
good work shut up here alone in this dingy gloomy 
place? You ought to be in touch with your 
fellow-creatures, in sympathy and communion with 
the emotions and passions by which they are 
swayed — you ought to live with and among your 
fellow-men if you wish to depict their life with 
truth and vitality. I understand your temperament 
suflSciently to be quite sure that the narrow 
existence you would impose on yourself here, will 
warp your views and cramp your pen." She 
turned to me, "Mr Stacey is such an old friend 
of mine that I need make no excuse to him for 
speaking openly in this manner. — You are a great 
judge of character Mr Hale, do you not agree with 
what I am saying ? " 

A discussion followed, in which we all three 
took part, and which ended abruptly by Lady 
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Lynmouth exclaiming, after a glance at her watch, 
that she must go at once if she were to catch her 
train. ^'It won't do for me to miss it, for I 
have already overstayed my leave by a day. I had 
quite a frantic wire from Lynmouth in reply to the 
one I sent him last night postponing my return 
home." 

I offered to drive her to her house in Chester- 
field Crescent. " I think he will go to you," she 
said reflectively as we drove away together. " It 
would be everything in the world for him — he is a 
poor man you know, Mr Hale, and he works very 
hard. The sum you o£Fer him would ease his 
mind completely of anxiety as to ways and means, 
and he would still have a good deal of time at his 
disposal for his own writing. I hope he will not 
throw away this great opportunity." 

"You have his success very much at heart. 
Lady Lynmouth," I said, amused at the interest in 
him, which she made no attempt to conceal. 

"I owe him a debt," she answered in a low 
voice, " it would be a great happiness to me if I 
thought I had been the means of helping him." 
It is easy to guess the real state of affairs between 
these two people, the man's love for her is patent 
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to an observer, and she — womanlike — pities him. 
I could not repress a smile as I replied, " If I were 
you I should not allow a debt of that sort to weigh 
heavily — ^after all you are not quite responsible 
for it, are you ? And you will be likely to incur 
many such debts I am afraid in your lifetime, so 
you must not take them all too seriously." 

She thanked me very prettily at parting for 
having fulfilled my promise about Stacey so readily. 
I think she and I will be friends some day. . . . 

22nd. — . . . Met the Master of Daroch in Pall 
Mall, and we strolled on to the Club together. 
He amuses me more than any man I know; his 
whimsical manner of taking life is very funny. He 
evidently looks upon it all as merely a light comedy 
wherein he acts the part suited to his humour of 
the moment. His mother was a Frenchwoman, and 
perhaps that accounts for this unusual character- 
istic in a Scotsman. He stopped on to lunch with 
me and Stacey, and kept us in a roar of laughter, 
describing the Debate in the House last night, 
a pretty stormy one, and he mimicked the speakers 
in the most absurd manner, particularly the raw 
Irish contingent. He asked me why I didn't go 
into Parliament, and began seriously pointing out 
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the many reasons why I should be there. I 
assured him my time was already quite suflSiciently 
occupied. " Oh yes ! I know, model lodgings for 
the poor, adoption of pauper orphans and that sort 
of thing — I hear you're doing them well at your new 
Institute, first-class hotel with all the latest im- 
provements, and nothing or next to nothing to 
pay. 

Stacey began speaking to him earnestly about 
this problem of London's seamy side — not knowing 
evidently that Daroch is a will o' the wisp who 
cannot be made to take things seriously. I 
thought what he said was extremely good, and to 
the point, and I imagined by the expression on 
Daroch's face that it was making some impression 
on him; but it turned out that something quite 
diflferent had arrested his attention. "By the 
way,'' he said when Stacey finished speaking, 
''Haven't we met before? surely you were up in 
Scotland this summer. I seldom forget a face, 
and yours has been puzzling me ever since I came 
in. I remember now seeing you one day near 
Loch Eck. I was fishing and you stopped and 
spoke to me. Weren't you one of the party on 
the Lynmouths yacht? It's odd I should meet 
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you to-day for Fve just been writing to Lord 
Lynmouth about rather a curious circumstance 
connected with his visit there." 

He then proceeded to relate a somewhat queer 
story. It appears that an old shepherd on the 
Daroch estate was arrested a short while ago on 
suspicion of theft, he having offered for sale in 
Glasgow a handsome bracelet set with diamonds 
and other precious stones. The jeweller con- 
sidering the circumstance peculiar detained the 
man and communicated with the police. The 
account given by the shepherd seemed quite simple 
and straightforward. He said that one night 
during a tremendous storm a lady and gentleman 
sought refuge in his hut ; they were English and 
that was all he knew of them. They remained 
there all night and left in the early morning while 
he was away tending his sheep, and he found on 
his return a note of thanks with some money lying 
on his table. Later he discovered this bracelet in 
an inner room ; no doubt it had belonged to his 
lady-visitor but as he had no clue to her identity 
he imagined he had a right to keep the treasure 
trove. ''He sent me a message," Daroch said, 
''imploring me to speak as to his character — the 
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poor old chap has lived all his life on our land and 
has served us honestly so I was quite ready to go 
bail for him. Curiously enough too I was able to 
corroborate his story to a certain extent, for on the 
date mentioned by him, the day of the storm, I 
met Sir James Hinton at the head of the glen on 
a walking expedition with some friends, amongst 
them Lady Lynmouth, with whom he was staying. 
You had passed me with a lady some little time 
before they came up, and I was able to answer 
their enquiries as to what road you had taken. 
When the police shewed me the bracelet, of which 
they had taken possession, I came to the conclusion 
that it might be the property of one of those ladies 
on the yacht, so I communicated with Lord 
Lynmouth and I heard from him this morning 
that his wife is absent from home but that on 
her return he will make enquiries. The question 
still remains who was the owner of the bracelet ? 
and who was her companion? I hope it's not an 
indiscreet question to ask eh? Perhaps you, Mr 
Stacey, can throw some light on the subject. Fm 
afraid if you were the unlucky individual who 
spent a night in old Neil's cottage, you didn't have 
a very comfortable lodging." 
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There was an ominous twinkle in Daroch's eyes 
that I suspect forebodes mischief; he^s one of 
the greatest gossips in town, and will make a 
pretty story out of this affair of the bracelet. I 
confess myself to a slight feeling of curiosity as to 
the belated couple of the Scotch adventure. Stacey 
replied very shortly to Daroch, merely saying he 
remembered the occasion of the storm and that he 
had stayed the night at a hotel in Dunoon. His 
manner forbade further questioning, and Daroch 
made a laughing remark about Lady Lynmouth^s 
sister; declaring that she is a perfect little 
beauty and adding ^'I knew that she at all events 
got back to the yacht all right that evening, for I 
went on board with her," and he then proceeded 
to recount how he had passed himself off" as a gillie 
to the young lady — a rather foolish prank I thought, 
but he seemed to derive considerable amusement 
from it. Stacey looked uncomfortable the whole 
time and I fancy there is a good deal more in this 
business than meets the eye at first view. I shall 
probably be soon fully enlightened, for people have 
a curious knack of confiding to me their most private 
aflairs. Lady Lynmouth tells me I possess a 
magnetic influence — whatever that may be — which 
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obliges people to reveal their secrets to me. Any- 
way Stacey comes to me as my secretary and I 
hope we shall hit it o£F all right, for I like the 
young fellow well. 

October ind. — . . . Shoot at Hinton^s little 
place in Norfolk; arrived last night and found 
the Lynmouths here, also a Miss Alma Churchill, 
evidently a great chum of my Lady's, at present 
in moummg for her mother from whom I hear 
she inherits a good fortune. This morning Colonel 
Codrington arrived, the man who went to Abyssinia 
a year ago and has just published an account of 
his experiences. He is very keen now on a pro- 
jected trip to the interior of China, where he 
hopes to get a railway concession. He is arrang- 
ing a prospecting expedition and evidently means to 
get a fair amount of amusement and sport, and to 
make a heap of dollars into the bargain. I don't 
much believe in him; he seems more or less an 
adventurer though a man of good family I hear. 
I only had a few words of conversation with Lady 
Lynmouth last night ; she asked me at once how 
I was getting on with Stacey and I was able to 
tell her that so far we suit each other down to the 
ground. I notice a change' in her; she has a 
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languid air, and her eyes are troubled. I par- 
ticularly observed this when Lynmouth spoke to 
her during the evening. Is it the rift within the 
lute? They seemed to get on well enough last 
month when I was at the Chase, in spite of their 
dissimilarity of character and tastes ; now there is 
a distinct alteration in their demeanour towards 
each other. Perhaps His Lordship resented her 
visit to Stacey's chambers, if he heard of it; if 
she were wise she would never conceal the slightest 
matter from him, for he is one of those easy-going 
men who can be implacable if they think them- 
selves deceived. She is naturally frank and open, 
any reservation on her part would be the result 
of pride, or perhaps the desire to screen another 
person. . . . 

4/A. — ... I felt sure trouble was brewing in 
the Lynmouth menage. The crisis has come, and 
quickly, with a vengeance. Yesterday when we 
returned from our shoot, Hinton, Lynmouth and I 
were standing together in the hall when the post 
arrived. Lynmouth said suddenly, "That's not 
your writing Hinton I'll swear ; d'ye know whose 
it is ? " He was looking at a crumpled dirty scrap 
of paper which had evidently been an enclosure in 
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a packet he had opened. He now held it towards 
Hinton who was standing beyond me, and who 
said laughing, "What is it, an I.O.U. ?" 

I glanced up, and without pausing to think, said 
"Why, that's Mark Stacey's writing! what's he 
been up to ? " 

Lynmouth muttered something uncommonly like 
an oath. At that moment Miss Churchill came 
down the stairs and joined us saying to me, " Do 
you know Mark Stacey too, Mr Hale? Every- 
body seems to know Mark Stacey." I told her he 
was my secretary. " And what is this dirty little 
bit of paper you are all examining?" she asked 
with a woman's tiresome curiosity. Lynmouth 
said frowning, "It was sent to me to-day from 
Scotland, with a bracelet belonging to Lady 
Lynmouth which had been picked up in a 
shepherd's hut.^ 

" A shepherd's hut ! " Miss Churchill exclaimed, 
taking the scrap of paper from Lynmouth's hand 
and reading aloud, " With many thanks for your 
hospitality. " 

Hinton murmured something about tea being 
ready in the drawing-room, and gave me a glance 
which seemed a signal to terminate the discussion. 
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But some women have no discernment, and Miss 
Churchill persisted, "How very queer! can any- 
one explain what it all means, and why Daphne's 
bracelet and this bit of paper have arrived here 
together ? " 

She may be quite a nice girl, and I believe she 
is considered clever, but she evidently has not one 
atom of tact. Lynmouth said with a grim laugh, 
" Well, I should have thought you could enlighten 
us, for you must have shared the shepherd's hospi- 
tality with Daphne on the occasion when she lost 
her bracelet. It was that afternoon when you all 
got caught in a storm near Dunoon, and had to 
stop on shore for the night." 

"But we never went to any hut," the girl said, 
shaking her head; "Did we, Sir James? You 
were there too you know, and you and I. . . ." 
"Please, Miss Churchill, I want my tea," Hinton 
said decisively, "and you're keeping Lady Lyn- 
mouth waiting." We all went into the drawing- 
room. Lady Lynmouth was sitting by the tea- 
table. From the expression on her face, I am sure 
she had overheard every word of our conversation 
in the hall. She looked at her husband with cold 
disdain as he walked up to her and said, " Allow 
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me to restore to you your lost property." She 
held out her arm for him to put the bracelet on, 
and said only : 

'* Thanks, I am glad to have it back." Nothing 
further was said then on the matter, but half- 
an-hour later finding myself alone with Lady 
Lynmouth I seized the opportunity to repeat to 
her what I had heard from Daroch re this same 
bracelet. I thought it was as well she should know 
his version of the story. " He wrote to Lynmouth 
while I was in town," she said, " and I owe him 
a grudge, Mr Hale, for that letter caused my first 
quarrel with my husband. Yes ! actually he and 
I had never even had a squabble until then, 
although we have been married /owr whole months. 
But I must confess he has been rather tiresome 
and disagreeable over this aflair of the bracelet. 
So absurd of him. He began cross-questioning 
me and I never can stand that sort of thing, it's 
such a bore — and besides it would be establishing 
a bad precedent. — So I just refused absolutely 
either to hear or to say anything more about it. 
Lynmouth has been quite sulky ever since." She 
is a bit wilful — but even that phase of her 
character has its charm for me. Every time I see 
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her I find myself more fascinated. But about 
this bracelet business they seem between them 
all to have laid the foundations for a pretty little 
domestic squall. I ventured to advise her to make 
a dean breast of it all to her husband. Since so 
many people are in the secret it would be as well 
for him to have a full explanation of the circum- 
stance. She said she hated explanations, and that 
if Lynmouth seemed inclined now to let the matter 
drop she should certainly acquiesce with his mood. 
But evidently he had no such inclination ; he must 
have interviewed her about it before dinner, and 
judging by subsequent events the interview was 
a stormy one ; for she did not appear at dinner, 
but sent a message to say she had a headache and 
would remain in her room. Lynmouth was pre- 
occupied and silent all the evening, until Codrington 
got him into a comer of the billiard-room, and 
they then talked Chinese development together, 
while Hinton and I had a quiet game. Miss 
Churchill disappeared immediately after dinner, 
to look after her friend. Bye-the-bye she spoke 
to me of Stacey again, saying " he is a great friend 
of mine — a very great friend^ I suppose that 
means she is in love with him. It*s a pretty 
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kettle of fish altogether. This morning the 
Ljrnmouths left here early. I did not see her 
until the carriage was at the door to take them 
to the station. She came down-stairs with a face 
pale and set like marble. I was shocked at her 
appearance and going to her took her hand saying, 
"What has happened Lady Lynmouth, are you 
iU?" 

"I am in great trouble — I am most unhappy," 
she answered in a low voice. I managed to 
whisper a few sympathetic words. "Thank you 
— goodbye " she said, and was gone. Poor little 
girl! she is young indeed to be so soon dis- 
illusioned. Codrington went off with them in 
high spirits. Lynmouth was to accompany him to 
town, and there is a whisper of his joining the 
Chinese expedition. This gives a serious aspect 
to his di£Ference with his wife. Miss Churchill 
goes with her to the Chase to-day. After they 
had driven away, Hinton and I went off to have a 
quiet pot at the birds before my return to town in 
the afternoon. He spoke of the Lynmouths and 
of the unfortunate termination to their visit. He 
said he had known Lynmouth intimately for years, 
that he has a peculiar temper — apparently smooth 
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and even, but liable at rare intervals to fits 
of stubborn suUenness, when he is absolutely 
unreasonable and impracticable. Hinton said ^^I 
am afraid his poor little wife will have a dismal 
life for some time to come — ^I've known him pass 
weeks at home without speaking to his mother 
and sister — perfectly intolerable conduct I think, 
but imagine what that would mean to a girl like 
Lady Lynmouth. ..." 

November 6th. — Called on Lady Lufton. While 
I was there Lady Lucy Stowe came in. "What's 
this we hear about Lord Lynmouth having gone 
off to China with Colonel Codrington?" Lady 
Lufton asked; ''It seems early days for him to 
have left his young wife all alone — they haven't 
been married six months yet, have they ? " 

Lady Lucy shrugged her shoulders, "Usual 
thing I suppose — incompatability. I was afraid it 
might turn out like this ; it was a most unsuitable 
marriage for poor Lynmouth." Lord Lufton asked 
raising his eyebrows, "Why poor Lynmouth? 
I understood it was entirely a love-match." 

"The love was all on one side," Lady Lucy 
sneered, " I'm afraid the young lady only thought 
of her own advancement in life." She's the sort 
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of woman I detest — likes to get her knife into 
another woman and give it a turn. Lady Lufton 
asked what Lady Lynmoath intended to do while 
her husband was away. ^^She is stopping with 
Guilia Wykeham at present — Guilia is absolutely 
devoted to Daphne you know, and won't hear 
a word against her; she pretended at first it 
was only Lynmouth's love of yachting that had 
taken him as far as the China sea, but I told her 
that was all nonsense, and his wife is just as keen 
about yachting as he is ; then Guilia said it was 
entirely his fault — his unfortunate temper. But 
we all know that Lynmouth is a perfect angel as 
long as you don't put him out." 

Lord Lufton said "Yes! I believe he's only 
^put out' about once in a blue moon, but un- 
fortunately he's apt then to remain in that position 
until another blue moon comes round." 

Lady Guilia asked me to go and see her in town, 
so I shall take advantage of her permission to find 
out whether Lady Lynmouth is really there. . . . 

November loih. — Lady Guilia was out of town 
when I called a few days ago but I got a note from 
her to-day — very civil — saying she and Sir John will 
be delighted if I will run down for a week-end and 
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look them up at their country home Bishop's 
Court — accepted for next week. 

15/A. — Bishop's Court. This house is built on 
the site of one of Thomas a Wickham's palaces. 
There is still a picturesque clump of ruins in the 
park covered with ivy and the house is approached 
under a fine covered archway in good preservation, 
originally used for the distribution of the Bishop's 
dole to the poor. The Court is comparatively 
modem Georgian — and although plain and un- 
pretentious derives a certain dignity from the 
severity of its style. The magnificent trees in the 
park give a pleasant surrounding to the grey stone 
building. Sir John is a typical English squire, a 
blunt honest old fellow with no d — d nonsense about 
him; who farms and hunts and says his prayers 
in church on a Sunday with a clear conscience. 
A man I'll be bound who has never defrauded 
or malingered, upright and trustworthy, though 
perhaps a trifle bucolic. He cordially admires his 
clever and somewhat masculine wife, but I observe 
that he exerts a restraining influence when her 
criticisms or strictures tend to be scathing. She 
improves on acquaintance, and like many other 
people is seen at her best in her own home. 
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Perhaps too my opinion of her has undergone 
some modification in view of her extreme con- 
sideration and kindness towards her young sister- 
in-law. Lady Lynmouth is here. The child-like 
serenity has vanished and I find in her a new gravity 
of expression and manner, which to my mind 
increases her beauty. Yes ! she is decidedly more 
beautifiil than before — if that were possible. But 
sometimes the sadness drops from her eyes, her 
face lights up with animation, and she is the 
Daphne of my first acquaintance. Hinton who is 
staying here took me aside soon after I arrived. 
^^l want you to talk to Lady Lynmouth about 
your Home for City Arabs down in Kent — tell her 
about your scheme of education and how you 
start them in Canada to make an independent 
career. It will interest her — and just now she 
needs some interest to take her out of herself and 
beyond herself" Hinton is one of those beneficent 
beings who go about trying to keep the world 
steady — a sort of ministering angel, particularly to 
beauty in distress ; he certainly has a partiality for 
the good-looking section of humanity — I expect 
it's the artistic sense in him strongly developed. 
Anyhow I can't help thinking that if I had been 
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blessed with a fiat nose and a squint, he would not 
have taken exactly the same amount of interest in 
me as a youngster which he did. It is lowering 
to one*s self-esteem to feel that after all a good 
part of one's success in life is derived from exterior 
circumstances, mere surface attractions, for which 
one can take no credit to one's self. People may 
say what they like, but the fact remains that fine 
features and a commanding presence will carry a 
man through where an insignificant personality 
would condemn him to ignominious failure. I am 
not prone to discuss or dilate upon my private 
affairs generally, but Hinton's plea was not to be 
disregarded, and during a walk this morning with 
Lady Lynmouth, I gave her a full description of 
my Kentish and Canadian settlements. I was 
surprised to find that she displayed the greatest 
interest in the scheme. Now she is eager to visit 
the Home and said, " Alma Churchill is coming to 
stay with me in Chesterfield Crescent next month ; 
she is full of enthusiasm, and this work of yours is 
exactly the sort of thing that would delight her 
heart. You must let me bring her with me to see 
your children's settlement." We agreed to make 
a journey there together one day in December. 
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There is an eccentric man staying here, Count 
Janovsky, a Pole who seems to have travelled all 
over the world. Music is the mutual attraction 
between him and Lady Guilia ; he is a marvellous 
violinist, and they spend most of the day playing 
duets. Last night Lady Lynmouth was induced 
to sing ; she has had no training but her voice is 
sweet and tender and clear like a bird. She sang 
a pathetic little ballad, and Janowsky improvised 
an obligate. ^^ Madame is sympatica " he said, when 
the song was ended, and then put away his 
violin refusing to play anything more afterwards. 
^'No! let us sleep with that song still in our ears, 
and we shall dream of angels' voices.'' And his 
dark eyes flashed over Daphne's face with an 
admiration which made me feel as if I should like 
to kick the fellow. Not that I personally dislike 
him, but simply on account of my own feeling 
towards her. Strange, that I who have never 
given any woman more than a passing thought 
should have actually fallen in love as they call it, 
yes, fallen in love like any mere school-boy — only 
unlike the mere school-boy I shall know how to 
conceal this folly from everyone but myself — ^I never 
make pretences to myself — it is too dangerous. 
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December 4th. — . . . We visited the settlement 
to-day, Lady Lynmouth, Miss Churchill, Stacey and 
I, the expedition being a complete success. The 
ladies insisted on seeing everything, Schools, Infir- 
mary, workshops and laboratories. They were par- 
ticularly keen about the dairies, where we showed 
them the girls being trained in butter and cheese- 
making, and they were delighted with these novice- 
dairy-maids in their blue cotton dresses and white 
caps. Lady Lynmouth asked suddenly, ^' But have 
you done all this entirely yourself Mr Hale ? Why 
you must have spent a fortune." Stacey said in 
his quiet way, ''A trifling half a million — that's 
all." 

Daphne exclaimed that it was wonderfully 
generous — " quite splendid." " Oh Mr Hale 
hasn't finished yet — he would probably tell you 
that he has only just begun," Stacey continued. 
This young man has apparently developed an 
extraordinary and ridiculous admiration for me — 
he's a romantic. I suggested that after all — money 
in itself is nothing — a mere token — but still a 
token of power, as being the means whereby we 
govern the labour of the world." "Ah but it is 
something more than that — it is the means of 
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doing good^ of helping others less fortunate than 
ourselves," Alma Churchill said, "I wish you 
would let me be your disciple, Mr Hale, only 
a humble one, still it would be a joy to me to 
do my little share towards lessening the burden." 
She told us that she had at one time earnestly 
desired to be a doctor so as to go out to India 
and help in the Zenana Missions, but her people 
had objected. 

Later in the day when we were on our way 
home I confided to Lady Lynmouth that she must 
not give me credit for philanthropy pure and 
simple. I showed her that this work of mine has 
a political aspect ; these boys and girls rescued 
from the slums are not being solely trained as 
artisans and agriculturists, they are learning at 
the same time the elements of good citizenship; 
patriotism is instilled into thiem like their daily 
food, they are taught that the glory and strength 
of this great Empire, which belongs to them and 
to which they belong, is something to be prized 
above all things, to be upheld at all sacrifice — even 
at the sacrifice of life itself. The Empire from 
whose protection they benefit, in whatever part 
of the world their lot may be cast, demands that 
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each one of them must also in turn protect its 
interests and sustain its unity. 

Lady Lynmouth quickly grasped my meaning, 
^^ It is a glorious — a wonderful idea ! and you will 
be the moving spirit, the Deus ex machina^ who 
will fashion this mass of useless material into a 
practical shape — the influence that will mould it, 
and then breathe into it the instinct to follow your 
desires and opinions. That is the power you in- 
tend your money to bestow upon you. I begin to 
understand. These waifs and strays rescued from 
infamy and misery will attain maturity under your 
care and guidance, they will be inspired with 
enthusiasm and gratitude towards you, and they 
will be eager to be your followers wherever you 
may lead. Some day you will have an army of 
disciples under your command, ready not only 
to obey you, but also to teach your creed to 
others." 

The full meaning of my scheme has been 
revealed to no other person. It will be an 
encouragement to me in the future to feel she 
understands. 

Dec. 20th. — I have fallen into the habit of 
going constantly to see Lady Lynmouth; hardly 
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a day passes now without our meeting. In the 
morning we generally ride together in the Park, 
and these are occasions of great happiness to me, 
for Alma Churchill does not ride, and therefore I 
can enjoy uninterrupted converse with Daphne. 
Under one pretext and another I manage a call at 
her house twice or thrice a week, perhaps to take 
her a book she covets, or else to arrange a theatre 
or concert party — there seems to be always some 
reason which accounts for my presenting myself in 
Chesterfield Crescent. 

She leaves town to-day for the Chase whither I 
also will wend my way on Christmas Eve. She 
told me that she could not endure the idea of a 
Christmas alone either with old Lady Lynmouth 
or with her own people. Lynmouth has evidently 
left her free to do as she pleases, so she has invited 
a party for the occasion to the Chase, the 
Wykehams of course, and her father and mother, 
and sister ; the latter has been with her this last 
week since Alma Churchill went home. Hazel 
Dunmore is a lovely girl but she has not her 
sister's charm or intellect ; she is a sweeter,'gentler 
character, but with none of Daphne's originality. 
Sir James Hinton travels with me, and I believe 
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the Luftons and some others are going. She 
asked Stacey but he refused ; his manner towards 
her now when they meet is one of reserve. I 
know that he still suffers but she is beginning 
to forget. I heard from Alma Churchill that 
Lynmouth writes occasionally to his wife; he 
probably would not have done so, but she 
persistently wrote to him and demanded replies. 
I daresay he is already regretting the ill-temper 
that prompted his joining this expedition. Daphne 
said to me in answer to an enquiry about him, ^^ I 
should not be surprised to see him walk in any 
day. I know it is only sheer obstinacy that enables 
him to stay away, and perhaps, too, he feels 
ashamed now to desert the others unless he gets 
the excuse of illness or something equally plausible. 
I am becoming accustomed now to being without 
him, and I really don't mind if he stays away as 
long as he feels inclined.'' 

Nevertheless I do not believe she will ever 
really forgive his desertion — ^yielding to an impulse 
of passion he has separated himself from her for 
ever ; and no censure is too great for a man who 
simply to satisfy his temper or inclination leaves a 
young and inexperienced wife, whose beauty and 
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unprotected position may expose her to much 
danger and temptation. One person who fre- 
quents her house causes me considerable anxiety. 
Janowsky, the man we met at the Wykehams, is 
most unflagging in his attentions. He is an 
accomplished skater and is always in attendance on 
Lady Guilia and Lady Lynmouth at Prince's — not 
that he can cut me out in that particular line, for 
Fm not Canadian bom for nothing. I distrust him 
and wish Daphne were less ready to take people 
for granted. Of course he has managed to get 
asked to the Chase. Daphne says he will keep 
Lady Guilia contented at the piano, but if I know 
my man, he has quite other views for his own 
entertainment. 
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New- Teah^s Dat. — ^The Chase. I believe on this 
day of all days in the year, we are supposed to 
turn over a new leaf in the book of life and start 
afresh. In the early dawn this morning 1 made 
some fresh resolutions, whether for good or evil 
time will shew. But I have seldom absolutely 
resolved on any project, or strenuously set my 
heart on achieving any desire, without accomplish- 
ing a certain measure of success. Looking back 
on the years that are fled 1 cannot resist some 
pleasurable emotion at the result of my life's work. 
I can smile now when I remember the boy 
Laurence Hale, unknown, penniless, solitary, with 
only his dreams of the future, his strong arm and 
clear brain to bear him forward and sustain him in 
the fight ; and besides these a certain inflexibility of 
purpose which in school-days brought him many a 
sound caning for obduracy and insubordination, but 
which men now applaud as strength of will and the 
power to compel success. All things that the boy 
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coveted then, have come to him, fortune, influence, 
and a position of ease and respect ; the possession 
even of a title affixed to his name he could have if 
he so willed it. I refused the baronetcy they 
offisred me three years ago — now I suppose I might 
have a peerage if I wished — at least such has been 
intimated to me by the powers that be. But the 
name Laurence Hale has done me well enough 
hitherto, and I have no desire at this moment to 
improve upon it. Perhaps if I married it might be 
different ; women like the social importance that a 
title confers, and with a son to inherit from me, I 
should probably be inclined to amend my views. 
But marriage does not at present enter into my 
plans, nor do I see the likelihood of such a con- 
tingency arising. Mrs Dunmore said to me last 
night, "I wonder you don't marry, Mr Hale; in 
your position, it is really a positive duty^' and then 
she sighed and gazed pensively at pretty Hazel, 
who was playing picquet with young Vanstone in 
a comer of the room. Feeling our eyes upon her 
the girl raised her own, and meeting my glance she 
smiled shyly, then blushed, and suddenly casting 
down her cards forsook her partner and came 
quickly to join her mother and me. Sweet Hazel ! 
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with her fresh young beauty and charm of innocence 
and simplicity ; for some man she will be the Ideal 
Woman^ but not for me. I worship already in secret 
at another shrine. But Mrs Dunmore's expressed 
concern in my welfare is not purely disinterested, 
and her little manoeuvres to throw me and her 
daughter Hazel together are distinctly amusing. 
She confided to me later in the evening that Mr 
Vanstone's attentions to her child did not meet 
with her approval, "he is well meaning and 
gentlemanly, but will never make a name in the 
world, or distinguish himself in any way — I have 
always wished that my dear girls should marry 
men of intellect and culture." I wonder in what 
particular branch of culture she accredits Lyn- 
mouth with being a shining light. She is a 
regular humbug; but her little affectations and 
coquetries, which no doubt were formerly em- 
ployed for the subjugation of mankind, are 
quite inoffensive and have still the faint attrac- 
tion of absolute femininity. Meantime young 
Vanstone looks upon me in the light of a formid- 
able rival, and I can see his heart is torn between 
the desire to excel in his lady-love's estimation, 
and the obligation to conceal his extreme dejection 
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at the prospect of foreign service looming in the 
immediate foreground. He need be under no 
anxiety that I shall take advantage of his absence 
to oust him from Miss Hazel's favour. Altogether 
the week here has been pleasant, though I could 
have managed with half a dozen less of the party. 
Dunmore pere and mere I have no use for : the 
society of old Lady Lynmouth likewise I would 
have dispensed with : she simply represents austere 
pomposity, seated in the most comfortable armchair 
by the fireplace ; but above all Janowsky ; he has 
been a veritable thorn in my flesh. Irrepressible, 
for he can and will usurp Daphne's time and 
conversation ; easily affronted, as most foreigners 
are if you don't constantly consider their prejudices 
and amour-propre; brilliant and unscrupulous, so 
that you cannot set him aside as a nonentity. I 
have an intuition that he will some day do me a 
deadly injury ; meanwhile, he professes an admiring 
friendship towards me, at least so Hinton tells me, 
and quotes Janowsky saying, " Ce cher 'Ale I but 
he is immense^ stupendous^ a veritable conqueror 
with his impassive Greek countenance, and his 
superiority to all ordinary human weakness." There 
may be a touch of sarcasm here, but all the same he 
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is not alone in this opinion regarding my cold and 
passionless nature. Only I myself know what I 
am, and here in this book I can hold up a mirror 
wherein to see the reflected likeness of myself, 
lest I forget. 

To-night it is decreed we all go forth to disport 
ourselves at a Hunt Ball. Lady Lynmouth com- 
mands and we obey — otherwise no inducement 
would draw me to a form of entertainment that my 
soul abhors; and to-morrow we all disperse, and 
I suppose many days will pass before we meet 
again, for we shall be scattered within a week 
towards the four comers of the Globe. Daphne 
goes south to Nice taking her sister with her ; 
Vanstone departs by next mail to the Cape, I cross 
to America at the end of the month, and the 
Luftons are oflffor a short tour in India. Janowsky 
talks vaguely of going to Egypt or the Canar}- 
Isles, and for aught I care, he may go to the devil. 

January yd. — Dirty old London again. I have 
a good mind to throw up my visit to Canada and 
run down south with Daphne instead. But no ! if 
I begin to shift and waver now, God knows where 
I may drift. I do not intend this new interest in 
my life to be absorbing. I have my work, the work 
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of my ambition and mjr hopes — love is a thing 
apart. The ball on the ist, was not by any means 
a blank. During a lengthy " sitting out " with Lady 
Guilia I accomplished one small matter I had in my 
mind. After talking enthusiastically about my old 
home in Canada, I said to her without apparent 
arriere pensee, "You must bring Sir John over 
there, and let him see our method of farming — he 
would be interested, and you and I would have 
some splendid rides together. I can promise you a 
first-rate mount. Please promise that you'll come." 
Her face lighted up — she was distinctly pleased 
with the invitation, and rather to my surprise 
immediately accepted it ; she insisted on carrying 
me oflF at once to look for Sir John, and we laid 
the scheme before him then and there. He was 
rather reluctant, and inclined to postpone a definite 
reply ; but Lady Guilia wrung a promise from him 
that they should travel across the herring-pond as 
soon as the hunting season here is over, and pay 
me a visit. Coming home in the carriage we told 
Lady Lynmouth of our project. "Oh ask me 
too ! " she cried, and thus without further trouble, 
or any exercise of ingenuity, an arrangement was 
made which exactly coincided with my wishes: 
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and unless Lynmouth makes an unexpected re- 
appearance in this part of the world, I may 
look forward to seeing the Wykehams and Lady 
Lynmouth in April or May at Red Cross Hill. I 
must set everything straight and in good working 
order before leaving this country, as I shall pro- 
bably be away six months or so. Stacey goes with 
me; I gave him the option of remaining to look 
after my affairs here, in which case Hart could 
have gone with me. But Stacey is keen for the 
change, and is full of energy and spirit at the 
prospect ; and it. is perhaps as well that Hart, 
convalescent now, should take things easy for a 
time. 

April ijth. New Tork. — Letter yesterday from 
Lady Guilia regretting that they must all postpone 
their proposed visit to me this spring ; she writes, 
"we are very anxious and troubled about my 
brother from whom we have received no com- 
munication since the beginning of the year. At 
the time of writing he was starting up country 
with Colonel Codrington. We imagined that it 
might be difficult for him to get his letters sent 
back to the coast, and therefore we did not disturb 
ourselves at not hearing for some little time. Lady 
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Lynmouth, however, became very nervous when 
more than two months elapsed without any news 
of him. At her desire, Sir John telegraphed to 
Colonel Codrington's agent at Hong Kong asking 
for intelligence of the expedition. The answer 
has filled us with dismay, " Codrington still up river y 
Lynmouth left him end of January^ presumably gone 
homey You. can understand that we are sorely 
perplexed; particularly as Lord Lynmouth has 
drawn no money since that time from his bankers, 
nor has he communicated with bis lawyers and 
agents, or any member of his family." 

I have booked my passage by the Cambria and 
leave for England to-morrow. 

June loth. — Went to look Hinton up, as I 
knew I should get all the latest particulars of the 
Lynmouth connection from him. Ran " Long Jim " 
to earth at the United Service. It was a treat to 
see his genial face again, and he welcomed me in 
the heartiest fashion. He is one of the few friends 
I can call sincere. Most men have some interested 
motive as a foundation for their friendship, but 
this man's kindness is I know genuine and gratui- 
tous. He is a right-down good fellow. He told 
me that there is a report now that Lord Lynmouth 
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has been murdered in China, and he admitted that 
he had been really responsible for having dis- 
turbed Lady Lynmouth's peace of mind about her 
husband, and created the enquiry. It appears 
that Codrington's sister, a Mrs Matthews, is a 
friend of Long Jim, who went to call on her about 
six weeks ago. In reply to a casual enquiry 
from him as to how her brother was getting on 
with Lynmouth she said laughing, " I daresay they 
will get on well enough now that they have 
separated," and then she proceeded to narrate how 
Lynmouth after a series of tiflPs with Codrington 
went oflP with his own servant Barker, who had 
accompanied him from England, and taking half-a- 
dozen guides proceeded into the interior in search 
of better sport. Codrington warned him of the 
danger of travelling alone in this wild part of the 
country; and he had been very angry with him 
also at the time for deserting the party, which 
consisted, besides those two, of a couple of 
Engineers, a doctor, and about twenty coolies 
and guides; but he told his sister that on the 
whole he was rather glad to be without Lynmouth, 
who had made himself disagreeable on several 
occasions. Hinton at once communicated this in- 
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telligence to Lady Guilia, who wrote to Lady 
Lynmouth, knowing that she was quite unaware 
of these facts. Daphne was at Nice and re- 
turned home immediately to insist upon the fullest 
enquiries being instituted. As the result of 
numerous telegrams, they at last received a reply 
from Codrington personally two days ago. He 
had managed to get hold of one of the men who 
accompanied Lynmouth as a guide; this fellow 
stated that he had left the two Englishman very 
sick at a small village. He was afraid it might be 
the plague and so had gone away as quickly as 
possible, and knew nothing more about them. 
Codrington was setting out at once to follow up 
the trail and trace the missing men. 

This all sounds extremely vague and hopeless ; 
knowing what the Chinese character is, I should 
not be surprised if Lynmouth were never seen 
again, particularly as he must have had with him 
a considerable sum of money. Lady Lynmouth is 
now with the Wykehams in town. Hinton says 
that they are all perfectly distracted. The un- 
certainty is of course the most horrible part of the 
affair, and the difficulty of obtaining any definite 
tidings must be maddening to them. Hinton 
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suggested that we should walk across the park 
together, and enquire if any further news had 
come to hand. Lady Lynmouth was at home and 
we were ushered upstairs. She was eager to pour 
forth her story and to ask my advice, treating me 
quite as an old friend. While Hinton was talk- 
ing to Lady Guilia, she took me into an adjoining 
room to point out Lynmouth's projected tour on 
the map, and she said to me, '^I have a feeling 
that something terrible must have happened to 
him. The suspense is wearing me out— kIo you 
think that I shall ever know? it would be too 
awful if this went on for months — perhaps for 
years — and I could hear nothing that was 
absolutely certain." I assured her that she 
must and should know, that Codrington would be 
able to sift out the matter, and that probably Lord 
Lynmouth would soon make his appearance safe 
and sound in one of our Chinese ports. "Perhaps 
he may have travelled north and made his way to 
Vladovostock or Port Arthur ? " I suggested. She 
shook her head. " We should have heard ; 
enquiry has been made at every place of im- 
portance — ^and besides he would surely have let 
us know before this himself — unless . . .'* "Un- 
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less ? " I repeated. She lowered her voice. " Un- 
less he is angry again and is doing this as a 
punishment for me." 

"Surely he has got over your little disagree- 
ment about the bracelet by this time/' I asked 
tentatively. 

" Oh, it would not be that — that had passed ; 
but perhaps for some other reason ... I don't 
know of course . . . but Lady Lucy Stowe was 
at Nice while I was there — she never liked me, 
still she was always civil — at Nice she utterly 
ignored me, and I found on my return here that 
she had written to Lady Guilia about me in the 
most objectionable manner, and had tried to make 
mischief between us. Perhaps she sent off a 
letter to Lord Lynmouth and told him the same 
tissue of lies ... do you think she could be so 
wicked, so cruel ? " ' 

I admitted that many people without any 
particularly evil design were capable of doing 
as much harm and mischief through mere thought- 
lessness and the love of idle gossip, as by malicious 
intent. Still Lynmouth must probably be fully 
aware of his cousin's propensity for chattering 
and picking holes in her neighbours, therefore he 
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would not be likely to pay much attention to any- 
thing she might say. 

"He certainly didn't pay much attention to her 
opinion about me before our marriage — ^but now 
he is away, alone, and perhaps ill and unhappy — *' 
the tears rose in her eyes, " Oh, Mr Hale, what 
pitfalls our pride may lead us into ! If I had only 
taken your advice at the Lodge — do you remember ? 
about that wretched bracelet — you urged me to 
have an explanation with him, but my pride was 
up in arms, I thought the mere demand for one 
expressed a doubt in his mind about me which I 
resented. When he came to me I refused to 
answer, I forbade him to question me again — then 
afterwards I let him go away without a word, I 
would not beg him to stay, I would not say I was 
sorry . . . now I am punished." 

It was hard to put a curb upon my tongue, to 
hold myself in, and answer with judicial calmness, 
and the cool even tones of friendship. But though 
my words expressed only what was fitting as 
between her and me, yet I think she read in my 
eyes what were my real feelings of concern and 
pity. The bald halting phrases of conventional 
sympathy concealed a mad impulse to take her 
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in my arms and kiss and console her as one would 
a tired sorrowful child. I believe she understood 
the struggle in my mind, for with an impetuous 
movement she put out her little hand towards me, 
and as I pressed it I looked into her eyes, and 
a bond was silently sealed between us. In that 
moment I tendered my fealty to my liege lady, 
and she accepted my gage of homage. 

yune i^th. — I ran against that mad fellow 
Daroch this morning. He expressed surprise at 
seeing me in this country, and said he had heard 
I was to be located in Canada for another six 
months. Someone had told him that the 
Wykehams and Lady Lynmouth were going 
to pay me a visit. 

'^ I suppose that has been knocked on the head 
by Lynmouth's disappearance," he said, "queer 
thing isn't it? people are saying he has done it 
to give his wife a fright. Of course all the 
women are down on her, and say all sorts of 
things about her, but I don't believe a word of 
it ; I was at Nice early this year and saw a good 
deal of her and the pretty little sister. There 
was a great talk about Count Janowsky — " 

"Oh was he there?" I interrupted, not altogether 
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surprised at the intelligence. " Very much there I 
and I know for a fact that Lady Lynroouth dis- 
couraged him in every way — she told me herself 
that she disliked his coming so constantly to call 
on her, and she used to beg Sir James Hinton and 
me to accompany her and Miss Dunmore in their 
walks, so as to prevent the Count from hooking 
himself on to them. At last it culminated in a 
scene between them. Janowsky got his dismissal 
and went off furious. But Lady Lucy Stowe goes 
about now telling everyone that Lady Lynmouth 
behaved disgracefully ; it's an awful shame, for she 
wasn't really an atom to blame." 

Daroch had a good deal more to say, particularly 
about Hazel Dunmore with whom he seems to be 
decidedly epris. He told me with great glee of 
his first meeting with her at Nice. She was 
walking with Hinton, and Daroch went up to 
them taking off his hat and claiming acquaintance- 
ship in the broadest Scotch. Hazel blushing and 
much embarrassed, murmured something to Sir 
James about the kind gillie who had shown them 
the way in Scotland. Then Daroch asked her to 
take a walk with him, and paraded about with her 
all through the smart people. Hazel, who is 
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thorough, shewed no embarrassment. Then Daroch 
asked if he might call at her villa ; and so it went 
on for a day or two — until chance revealed his true 
position. Then he found it necessary to apologise. 

" She hasn't quite forgiven me yet, but I think 
she will in time," he said as we parted. He is 
just an over-grown school-boy, but a most amusing 
companion for half-an-hour or so. After that his 
constant rattle and unflagging flow of spirits 
fatigues me. 

'June i^rd. — Strolling under the trees near the 
Serpentine, I encountered Lady Guilia taking her 
great Dane Boris for a constitutional. The animal 
recognising me in the distance came louping to 
meet me with a deep bay of welcome. Lady 
Guilia looked quite handsome, she was flushed 
with the exercise and her eyes were sparkling. 
She greeted me with great cordiality. I think she 
was glad to be able to confide to me her troubles. 
They are all now beginning to lose heart about 
Lord Lynmouth ; the last report from Codrington 
seems to confirm their worst surmises. He had 
visited the village where Lynmouth and his servant 
were stricken down by illness. Here the two 
Englishmen had been deserted by their guides, 
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who as likely as not had robbed them of the 
greater part of their possessions. They had, 
however, impressed on the villagers that an army 
was coming to protect the sick men, and therefore 
it would be politic to treat them well. "They 
were as my sons," the head man of the village 
said to Codrington, " and I gave them of my best, 
therefore health returned to them, and they set 
forward through the forest to find their friends." 
Codrington is still doing his best to follow up this 
meagre clue. ^'It was such insane folly on the 
part of Eustace to have separated himself from the 
rest of the expedition," Lady Guilia said, "what 
chance could he have in case of attack with only 
his man Barker to stand by him, both of them 
weakened by illness and surrounded by a strange 
and unfriendly people, whose language he did not 
even understand. Sir John and I fear that there 
is not the slightest hope, but we don't tell Daphne 
what we think ; we try to put a cheerful face on 
the matter before her." 

She spoke of her great disappointment at having 
had to give up the journey to Canada. "I am 
loth to relinquish it altogether," she said, "for I 
can seldom get Sir John to agree to go away from 
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home. I have been thinking that if really the 
worst should have happened to my brother, and 
this dreadful blow must fall on Daphne and us all, 
it might be as well to take her right away to fresh 
scenes and surroundings. I do not know how sh^ 
would face any great trouble. ..." 

" I believe she has plenty of courage," I said. 
"Yes, courage! but think of the shock, she is so 
young — her life was only at its commencement — 
now everything will be altered, it is a complete 
collapse of all her hopes and of ours too." 

The Wykehams have no children, and doubtless 
Lady Guilia must have looked forward to her 
brother having an heir. If he should be dead, the 
title and most of the property passes away to a 
distant cousin. I expressed the hope that if indeed 
her sad forebodings should be realised, she would 
use her influence with Sir John to bring Lady 
Lynmouth with them for some months to Red 
Cross. I said, '^You can live in as secluded a 
manner as you wish there, and I am sure that the 
complete novelty of the life will be beneficial to 
you all under the circumstances." 

I could see that she had hoped secretly that I 
would renew the invitation to her ; she is a woman 
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of strong character but in spite of her evident 
desire to please me there is a hardness about her 
that repels me. 

June 2gtb. — I read in this morning's paper a 
confirmation of the report of Lynmouth's death and 
I went to see Hinton and heard particulars from 
him. Codrington had visited the spot where 
Lynmouth was buried ; poor fellow ! he died at a 
wayside rest-house, a miserable place where the 
landlord displayed a signet ring which he said the 
dying man had given him in payment. Codrington 
bought this of the Chinaman and is sending it 
home. The fellow could or would give little 
information about Barker, Lynmouth's servant, he 
only said that the '' other man " had gone on board 
a junk laden with timber which was making its 
way down the river towards the coast. If this be 
true it is quite possible that Barker may find his 
way back to this country and be able to give all 
the necessary particulars of the disastrous journey 
with his master. One thought remains uppermost 
in my mind. Daphne is free! Fate seems once 
more to have befriended me. 

September 5 /A. — I came down to Bishop's Court 
to make the final arrangements with Lady Guilia 
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about our journey. Sir John has cried off at the 
last, but Hinton, good friend, has filled the breach 
and undertakes to assist me in looking after the 
ladies. I had not seen Daphne since her widow- 
hood until yesterday; she looks such a child in 
the plain black dress, but pathetic and charming 
beyond words. They say she has shown more 
interest and animation since Lady Guilia mooted 
the journey to Canada than she had done for the 
last three months. Wykeham tells me that she 
completely broke down when the remnant of 
Lynmouth's Chinese outfit arrived back at the 
Chase. He had left a good many things in 
Codrington's care meaning to rejoin him and had 
only taken mere necessaries for a few weeks' 
shooting of big game. The new Lord Lynmouth 
is in Australia and there is no talk of his coming 
home at present. He behaved very considerately 
to his kinsman's widow, offered her the use of the 
Chase for as long as she wished and begged she 
would select any articles of furniture from her own 
suite of apartments there that she would like to 
keep. The house in Chesterfield Crescent is hers 
for life and a jointure of a thousand a year ; that 
is all that remains to her of Lynmouth's large 
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possessions. But Daphne would not be saddened 
by the loss of these things ; the regret that has 
changed the radiant careless girl into this woman 
with great serious eyes is for the tragic end of the 
man who loved her, and with all his faults was the 
husband of her youth. 

We leave England in two days' time, Alma 
Churchill goes with us at Lady Lynmouth's express 
desire — Lady Guilia is only given leave of absence 
for a couple of months, and the other ladies go 
from my house to visit Colonel Dunmore, an uncle 
of Lady Lynmouth's living in Virginia. I wonder 
what Stacey's feelings will be now when he meets 
his former lady-love under these altered circum- 
stances. If I had known how matters would turn 
out I should have brought him back with me to 
England in May. Well! at all events he will 
have his chance, and he must fight for himself, as I 
intend to fight for myself; the prize will go to the 
winner. We shall stand or fall by our own merits. 

September gth. — S.S. Campania. Sea rough and 
a stiff breeze against us, but the ladies don't seem 
to mind. We had a sweepstake on the distance 
covered yesterday, I won, and Hinton said " as 
per usual.'' 
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October 6th. — I don't think I quite realised until 
to-day the extraordinary metamorphosis that this 
place has undergone — ^Thirty years ago the farm- 
house stood alone on Red Cross Hill, a rough 
neglected dwelling, with failure and poverty writ 
large upon its face and crying out from the 
barrenness of the land around. Gabriel Hale was 
dying then, and would leave little beyond debts as 
an inheritance to his son. Now what a change! 
The farm-house has blossomed into a stately 
mansion, and far away in the valley the smoke 
rises in a faint haze above the great cluster of 
buildings planted in the midst of swelling pasture- 
land and cultivated plains, where the Red Cross 
Settlement is growing rich and fat upon the 
increase of the earth which it nurtures and tends. 

This morning when we rode up the hill towards 
the house, I could not repress a feeling of exulta- 
tion; now at last I am really beginning to taste 
the full measure of my success, and like a true 
gourmet I would fain sip slowly at my cup of 
happiness and enjoy each sparkling draught to the 
uttermost. 

Daphne Lynmouth rode beside me; we have 
been together for a month in the daily intercourse 
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and freedom of friendship which are only possible 
under the present conditions of our life. The 
mutual sympathy and understanding which, from 
the first drew us to each other has deepened into 
a bond of union in thought and feeling. I have 
never had any fear before of grasping the thing I 
wanted when it lay within my reach, but now, 
strange to say, I am conscious of a reluctance to 
make sure of my coveted happiness. Something 
holds me mute on the subject of my love — and it 
is not the thought of the dead man between us, 
for he can create no sense of rivalry in her heart — 
she was a child when she gave herself to him, a 
child in mind and experience, with only a child's 
vain longing for the sweets and pretty playthings 
which she thought he could give her. No ! it is 
not on his account that I am silent to Daphne of 
my love. Perhaps there is a tinge of superstition 
in my hesitation, a conviction that when I gain my 
heart's desire and touch the apex of Fortune's 
circling wheel then perforce it will begin to revolve 
downwards — and my luck will accordingly decline. 
Therefore I am content for the present to enjoy the 
goods that the gods grant me, and I will not tempt 
Fate by exacting the maximum of their bounty. 
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Meanwhile for a short space of time our 
existence is an ideal one. We are a party of six 
people with congenial tastes, and on sufficiently 
intimate terms with each other to ignore the 
ordinary rules of conventionality which would be 
irksome and discordant in our present life. 

The days slip away, we ride and drive all day, 
making long expeditions to places at a distance. 
Hinton is renewing his youth, aiKl the roses are 
blooming again in Daphne's cheeks. Alma 
Churchill is exuberant and enthusiastic; and if 
Stacey is dissatisfied with the turn matters have 
taken lately, he, at all events, has the good sense 
to adapt himself without murmuring to the position 
assigned to him. Lady Guilia keeps us all up to 
the mark, she is an indefatigible rider and sports- 
woman, and not one of us men can take the shine 
out of her with either gun or rod. She said to 
me yesterday, "I've told John that he needn't 
expect me home next month, I mean to stay as 
long as Daphne does; now that I have got a 
holiday I may as well enjoy it.'' 

So she also is smitten with the sentiment of the 
present day's sufficiency. 

October lotb. — All my economical resolutions 
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and restrictions in enjoyment have been brought 
to nought by a sudden impulse. Daphne and I 
were out walking, and came to a brawling stream, 
generally a mere trickle of water but swollen to- 
day by the rain that fell in the night. There are 
stepping stones across it, and I was helping Daphne 
down the bank when she slipped, and with a little 
cry fell forward into my upraised arms. I held 
her there and lifted her across the water. We 
were heart to heart, and her lips, laughing and 
tremulous, were close to mine. The temptation 
was too near to be resisted, I kissed her upon the 
lips once, twice, many times. Presently she 
escaped from me, and when I would have detained 
her again, speaking of my love and demanding 
hers in return, she held me from her at arms 
length, saying with passionate entreaty, "Oh, 
not yet, not yet . . . think of the tragedy of 
my life ... it would be cruel to forget so 
soon." 

I reasoned with her, telling her that this was 
mere sentiment, for which there was no place 
between her and me, and at last I won her to 
yield so far to my pleading that she permits me 
to be her lover, on condition that for the present 
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our love should be kept secret from the rest of the 
world. I am satisfied ; the barrier between us is 
broken down. 

Oct. 26th. — I was with Daphne in the winter- 
garden after dinner, Alma and Stacey were play- 
ing chess, and Hinton was listening to Lady 
Guilia's music, so we thought ourselves safe from 
all intrusion. We had been speaking of our future 
— she promises to be my wife when the spring comes 
round again, her widowhood will then have lasted 
a year and the exigencies of custom and propriety 
will have been sufficiently considered. ^' You must 
be patient, Laurence,*' she said, smiling, and leant 
back in the low divan with her head against my 
shoulder. I stooped and kissed her — then some 
slight sound arrested my attention, and I raised my 
eyes quickly to see Lady Guilia motionless a few 
yards away from us, regarding us with a sort 
of petrified dismay upon her face. The sudden 
silence and pause made Daphne lift her head 
and look round, when with a slight exclamation 
she rose quickly and left me. 

Lady Guilia still remained in the same position 
with her eyes fixed upon my face, I felt that 
some explanation was necessary and I went to her, 
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but at my approach the expression of her face 
changed from horrified amazement to one of con- 
centrated passion. She attacked me in a perfect 
fury, giving me no time for either excuse or 
explanation. I have never seen a woman so en- 
raged. I knew it would be quite useless to attempt 
to parley with her and I remained passive, with 
hands clasped behind my back, and eyes sternly 
regarding her. Gradually the storm spent itself, 
she began to falter, her voice died away in broken 
syllables, finally she tottered to a seat near and 
burst into a torrent of tears. I was utterly sur- 
prised, for she is the last woman in the world 
from whom I should have expected such an 
exhibition of uncontrolled passion and emotion. 
I stayed quietly beside her until her sobs 
ceased. 

" What must you think of me ! oh forgive me, 
I had no right to speak to you as I did — it was 
the shock, the surprise — I never guessed you cared 
for her in that way ..." she began to murmur 
confusedly. I was touched by the humility of her 
appeal. I took her hands in mine, begged her to 
think no more about it — and to keep our secret. 
We made our peace, and went back into the house 
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together, good friends; but when we parted in 
the hall and she went up the staircase to her 
room, she looked back at me with a strange sad- 
ness and reproach in her eyes. What did it all 
mean? I am sorry this has happened for I am 
afraid it will destroy the entente cordiale between 
Daphne, her, and me. Me she may forgive, but 
Daphne ? — I doubt it. 

December 12th. — ^Arrived in New York two 
days ago to meet Daphne on her return from 
visiting her uncle the Colonel. Hinton has been 
paying a visit to an old friend who is naval attache 
at Washington, where he went after seeing Lady 
Guilia off to England. 

Daphne has been for a month in Virginia. She 
took Alma Churchill with her, but the latter 
instead of crossing with us to the old country on 
the 15th, has elected to remain on this side of the 
water. She is a queer girl. While at Red Cross 
she struck up a great friendship with Mrs Rogers, 
my lady-superintendent of the Women's Habita^ 
tion. The girls come out from home there and 
are assigned situations either on the farms or else- 
where when their qualifications have been tested. 
Mrs Rogers is a marvel at recognising a girl's 
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particular bent and capabilities. She is the widow 
of an English clergyman, and was matron of an 
orphanage when I discovered her, and managed to 
annex her for my Settlement. She has been my 
right-hand out here ; she exerts a peculiar influence 
over the youthful of her own sex. 

Alma Churchill has succumbed to this influence, 
and probably also to the proximity of Mark Stacey 
who has settled himself at Red Cross, and intends 
to remain and work for and with me there. 
Daphne was vexed at first when Alma announced 
her intention of remaining over here, but I per- 
suaded her to take a lenient view of her little 
friend's defection. She is reconciled now to the 
idea. 

" Perhaps she will marry Mark Stacey after all," 
Daphne said with a mischievous laugh.^ I believe 
she has planned that all along. Every woman is 
a bom match-maker at heart. We hope to spend 
Christmas this year in London; Daphne's own 
people will meet her in Chesterfield Crescent. She 
heard the news of old Lady Lynmouth's death last 
week — she had been ailing for some time, in feet 
she has never recovered from the shock of her son's 
death. 
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The year is running out fiist — by the time we 
reach England it will be moribund. And next 
year! — how much it holds in store for me. In 
March or April at the latest — Daphne and I will 
be made man and wife. 
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I FOUND this little book packed away in a chest 
full of odds and ends which came to Chesterfield 
Crescent from the Chase four years ago. I never 
had the heart to look through these things until a 
fortnight ago when we were preparing for our 
flitting to the South. 

" What is in that old oak chest ? " I asked 
Bergee, pointing to a carved sarcophagus which 
stood outside my room. 

She answered with reproachful emphasis. 

^^ Milady's books and writing-table ornaments 
from the boudoir at the Chase ? Perhaps milady 
would like to have them unpacked when she returns 
from Italy ? " 

My interest was aroused. I had forgotten 
lately about these things. I said to her: 

" Not when we return, Berg^e, but now, now, 
now /^^ 
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She began to toss her head and murmur that 
there was much else of importance which should 
be and must be attended to before our departure. 
But I was obdurate, being suddenly possessed with 
a strong desire to disinter and examine these 
treasures of the past. 

The contents of the chest were consequently 
taken out for my inspection by the unwilling 
Bergee. When this little book — my Red Letter 
Book, as I used to call it — came to light, then 
everything else was pushed on one side. 

" Put them all away again, Bergee," I said, and 
became at once absorbed in reading its contents. 
How strange it seems to look back on that time 
five years ago! I wonder what queer fancy 
suggested that I should write with red ink in this 
red-covered book and call it My Red Letter Book. 
I began it just at the time that I became engaged 
to poor Lynmouth and I see that the last entry 
was made when Laurence came to stay at the 
Chase, our first time of meeting ! And now we 
have been married four whole years! They 
have been golden years — years of gladness and 
complete with the fulness of joy. I cannot use 
golden ink to record their brightness, but I can, 
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and will, write with a gold pen, and I will use 
violet ink — the colour of pansies, "that's for 
remembrance." 

Perhaps after all the Daphne of to-day is no 
less fanciful than the Daphne of five years ago. 

As I glance through the pages I see names 
that waken many sleeping memories. Ernest 
Vanstone ; poor boy, he was so happy with us in 
Scotland and afterwards at the Chase, that last 
Christmas of his life. His love for Hazel was a 
very unselfish and honest one, and she must have 
cared more for him than we supposed at the time, 
otherwise she would not have grieved so much 
when she heard of his sudden death, and no doubt 
would have married ere this. Someone amongst 
her numerous admirers would have succeeded in 
carrying her off. She is twenty now and very 
beautiful; Mother expects her to make a great 
match, but if I know my sister aright she will 
marry where her heart bids her, and surely the 
failure I made of a marriage for ambition ought to 
be a warning to my family. 

Mark Stacey seems to have occupied a very 
prominent position in my life for a short space of 
time; his importance has dwindled marvellously 
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within the last three or four years, or perhaps my 
perspective has altered. He was my fibrst lover, 
and how much that means to a girl; particularly 
when, as in our case, the man is handsome and 
sentimental and the girl is impressionable and eager 
to spread her wings. He is nice, clever and 
good-hearted, and I have a great esteem for him 
still, but if I had really cared for him, the least 
little atom in those old days, I feel sure I would 
not have been willing to risk my whole happiness 
by marrying a man whom I did not love at all. 
Why, if Laurence had known me then and been in 
Mark Stacey's place, he would have carried me oflF 
before I knew what was happening, have taken me 
by storm and never given me the chance of throw- 
ing him over. But then Laurence has a decided 
will of his own and is altogether a different sort 
from Mark Stacey. Still I must give the latter 
some credit for his constancy. Poor Alma sits at 
his feet waiting to gain his love, hoping that at 
last his heart will turn to her. Exiles both of 
them from choice, they seem quite content in the 
country of their adoption, and Laurence has in 
them two fair and faithful allies in his work. 
People make remarks and say it is strange of 
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Alma to remain thus away from her own kith and 
kin, but she never cared much for the opinion of 
the general pubUc 

Then there is the Master of Daroch. I had 
forgotten his existence lately. FU ask him to join 
us at Cannes when Hazel is with us at the 
beginning of the year. 

I am writing now on the Sea-Gull. Laurence 
bought it for me from the present Marquis of 
Lynmouth, and gave it me as one of my wedding 
gifts. I always loved the yacht, and it is a great 
delight to me to possess it still. That is where 
Laurence excels; he seems to know by intuition 
exactly what I like best, and, without uttering a 
word beforehand, he goes oflF and gets it for me. 
People tell me I am a lucky young woman. I 
really think I am. 

We are anchored outside Marseilles. The sky 
and sea are a dazzling ultramarine ; high above the 
city the golden figure of Notre Dame glitters in the 
sunlight, where she gazes down on the bay from 
the summit of her rock, blessing the sailors as they 
set forth and when they return to their homes. 
White islets are dotted about on the surface of 
the water. It is a glorious day although the 
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month is October. I always loved the sunshine, 
and to-day 1 feel absolutely kittenish and am only 
recalled to the fact that I am a sedate naatron by 
Boy pulling at my skirt to attract my notice. 
Boy is three years old! He is perfectly ex- 
quisite. His name, Gabriel, suits him admirably 
for he has the face of a little angel. But not 
altogether an angelic disposition, for he likes 
getting his own way, and just at this moment he 
intends his mother to pay him some attention, so 
I had best lay aside my pen, 

1 made Laurence take me on shore in the after- 
noon and we went for a long drive by the coast, 
and dined at a little hotel facing the sea, about 
three miles from here. A band played on the 
plage and we sat and watched the people parading 
up and down. A man who was passing stopped 
abruptly, then, with an exclamation, came towards 
us. It was Count Janowsky ! We had not met 
since our little diflFerence at Nice four years ago; 
he ignored that episode entirely and all other 
unpleasant topics. After greeting us with efTusion 
he solemnly congratulated us both on our marriage, 
of which he had heard from Guitia Wykeham. 
She still keeps him up and he has stayed at 
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Bishop's Court within the last two years, but 
not when we were there, I am thankful to say. 
I shall never forget what a worry he was to me 
at Nice, and the melodramatic air he assumed when 
I begged he would discontinue his visits at my 
villa. That was after he dared .to make love to 
me on one never to be forgotten occasion. Wretch ! 
However our meeting here was devoid of all senti- 
ment, for he directed most of his conversation to 
Laurence. At parting from us he asked permission 
to come and see us on the Sea-Gull. Laurence 
invited him to lunch, rather to my surprise, for 
I know he used not to care much for the Count, 
but the law of hospitality is to him sacred and 
cannot under any circumstances be broken or 
ignored. 

It is a strange coincidence that we should meet 
the Count here where we shall only be for a 
couple of days; it almost seems as if Fate were 
resolved that this man should not depart entirely 
out of my life. I am sorry he has reappeared on 
the scene, for I know to my cost how extremely 
difficult it is to get rid of him if he has made up 
his mind to stay. Neither hints, suggestions, 
nor openly expressed disapproval have the slightest 
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effect upoD him ; I had to be positively rude to 
him at Nice before he would leave me in peace. 
I wonder if by any chance he knew the Sea-Gull 
was coming here ! If so, he is quite capable of 
sitting up by N6tre Dame on the rock with a 
spy-glass and watching for us to go ashore, when 
it would have been easy enough for him to follow 
us in our drive and make an opportunity for 
renewing our acquaintance. 

"Rather a bore Janowsky tummg up here," 
Laurence said as we drove back to the landing 
stage. 

" My dear Laurie, why on earth did you ask 
him to lunch to-morrow if he bores you ? *' I 
asked. 

And then he said: "Oh he's a friend of the 
Wykehams, so one must be civil to him I suppose." 

I believe there is stilt a lurking j ealousy of the 
Count deep down in Laurie's heart, but he would 
rather die than acknowledge it. 

After all we shall have to put off our departure 
to-morrow. The skipper managed to get a nasty 
fall last night coming off from the town, so we 
cannot start until he is on his feet again. The 
Count's visit to-day turned out rather amusing on 
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the whole. He brought with him a friend, M. 
Ruquet, a most entertaining little Frenchman who 
has a lovely yacht, the Miramir^ which has won 
any amount of races at Nice and elsewhere in the 
Riviera. M. Ruquet made us promise to pay him 
a visit on the Mir amir when we go to Cannes, 
but that won't be for another month or two. We 
shall be coasting along Italy for some time, and 
I want particularly to see something of Naples and 
Venice. 

I am interested in this M. Ruquet. He has 
made a study of hypnotism, psychic force, will- 
power and mental duality and all that sort of thing. 
He told us of a very curious case — a man on his 
yacht, the best steersman he has ever had, but 
otherwise apparently almost an idiot. The poor 
fellow lost his memory through an illness, and has 
not been able since even to remember his own 
name. M. Ruquet believes that it will be possible 
to restore this man to his normal state, and he is 
carrying out some system with regard to him 
which I did not quite comprehend. I said I thought 
I should prefer a sane man at the helm in a gale 
of wind, and the Count laughed and said : — 

'^ Monsieur Ruquet would rather perish than re- 
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linquish his theory, but one must have the courage 
of his opinions. I imagine that there may be more 
method than madness in this protege of his, who 
I expect finds our friend's treatment extremely 
generous and profitable." 

"Ah, Count, your cynicism is only skin-deep," 
M. Ruquet said, "for it is owing to the interest 
you took in Edward that he came to me." 

Then he explained to us that the Count while 
crossing by steamer from Port Said to Marseilles 
some time ago, was witness of an act of gallantry 
on the part of the half-witted sailor, who jumped 
overboard to save a child who had fallen into the 



"It was what you English call 'plucky,'" the 
Count said, "and I spoke to the man afterwards, 
and found him a very decent fellow and evidently 
superior to the position he was in on the steamer, 
so I went to my kind friend M. Ruquet here, 
knowing his predilection for studying a mind 
diseased, and I asked him to befriend the unlucky 
one ; that is all I did in the matter." 

We were in the saloon at the moment he was 
speaking, aud he went to the piano and let his 
fingers run lightly over the notes. They formed 
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themselves into a simple air which appeared familiar 
to me. 

" Do you remember, Madame ? " he asked, 
glancing sideways over his shoulder at me with 
his great dark eyes ; to me there is always some- 
thing unpleasant and sinister in their expression. 
I shook my head carelessly ; then I was surprised 
by Laurence saying quietly from the end of the 
table where he was finishing a cigarette: "I re- 
member, Count. It is the song my wife sang one 
night at Bishop's Court — the first time I ever 
heard her sing ! " 

Fancy Laurence remembering that ! Perhaps he 
loved me even then. We looked smilingly at each 
other across the saloon — four years married and 
I believe he loves me as much, perhaps more, than 
he did before I became his wife ! 

The Count suddenly changed from my little 
tune to a curious clanging march, a weird crashing 
of chords which had in them a medley of wild 
sounds that seemed almost to strike and bruise 
one's nerves after the simplicity of the first air. 
He plays on the piano with almost as much skill 
as upon the violin : a great musician but decidedly 
eccentric, as genius mostly is, I believe. 
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M. Ruquet murmured to me that this was par 
of the Count's new opera, "Llnconnu," whicl 
proved such a success in Paris last season. 1 
suddenly occurred to me that M. Ruquet ma 
consider the Count a fit subject for analysis als( 
and perhaps at this moment is studying his bizarr 
and exaggerated characteristics. 



soti 



u 



Three weeks have passed since I last wrote in 
this book. I had a terrible experience at 
Marseilles before we left that place; mjr darling 
Boy was taken ill and 1 thought we should lose 
him. One of the yachtsmen developed a bad 
throat. We found he had been amusing himself 
in the vicinity of the Vieux Port which, by my 
sensations when I passed near it on one occasion, 
I should imagine to be utterly insanitary — anyway 

« 

the man got a bad diphtheric attack accompanied 
with fever. My precious Boy must have caught 
the infection, for the evening before we were to 
leave Marseilles he suddenly became very ill. 

I shall never cease to be thankful that Laurence 
insisted on bringing a doctor with us on our trip ; 
I opposed the suggestion warmly. I thought that 
a third person continually about us would be such 
a bore, and I grudged sharing Laurie's society with 
anyone else during this rare holiday. I can so 
seldom get him away for any length of time, he is 
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always so tremendously occupied, rushing here ai 
there, over to London for two or three week 
flying into Kent for a couple of days, and so on. 
think he is quite the hardest worked man I know 

When he heard I intended to take Boy with i 
on this trip, he said at once we must have a doctc 
1 pooh-poohed the idea — we were all perfect 
well, 1 said ; why pre-supfK)se we should not rema 
so. But Laurence was firm ; he said that with 
child on board he would not take the risk of beir 
without immediate medical aid at hand. Thar 
God he did not yield to my wishes ! But for I 
Steven's devotion, I doubt if our darling chl 
would have lived. He scarcely left Boy's si( 
day or night, and he was so good, so gentl 
He would insist sometimes on my lying dow 
Of course ! would not leave my Baby, but on( 
or twice I snatched a little rest in this way, knov 
ing that at the slightest sound or movement I cou 
rouse myself. Between us we managed to pi 
him through, and now Boy looks just as bonny ai 
strong as he did before his attack. 

But never shall I forget the awful anguish 

endured during those dreadful days of anxiet 

To see my little darling suffer and be able to t 
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nothing to ease his pain; to hear him cry 
^'Mummie, Mummie!" appealing to me for the 
help that I could not give. Oh, the misery of it ! 
Maternity has well been called the Martyrdom of 
Love ! Truly the mother love is a fertile source 
of the most exquisite torture that poor humanity 
may have to endure. I had not thought myself 
capable of such self-forgetting devotion; I knew 
myself as a somewhat self-indulgent . creature, but 
this love for my child swamps all other feelings 
when he needs my care. I think since Baby-Boy 
came to me some mysterious change has been 
wrought in my character. I don't believe that 
the Daphne of four or five years ago would have 
devoted herself unremittingly for all those days 
and nights to the care of a little child. But then 
this child is mine, my very own, a part of my very 

self 

If Boy had died! No, 1 will not even think 

of it. 

But this young doctor with the earnest face and 
quiet manner has earned my undying gratitude, 
and I shall never forget his goodness to us all in 
our time of trouble. 

We had rough weather after leaving Marseilles, 
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which lasted until we rounded the toe of Italj 
But the Sea-GuU can stand a good deal of weathei 
and none of us were any the worse — in fact, Ion, 
before we reached Venice we had a clean bill c 
health on board. 

Now Laurence has been obliged to go back t 
England, aud I am established in a delicious littl 
villa about a mile from Cannes, the doctor's fia 
haying gone forth that 1 must spend the winte 
in a warm climate. Hazel is here keeping m 
company ; she travelled out with Bergee, whoi 
I did not take on the Seawall, as there was nc 
room for her as well as for Nurse, and the lattt 
could manage to do everything I wanted for 
short time. Sir James Hinton acted as escort t 
Hazel, and the Master of Daroch comes to i 
next week. The Miramir is here, and N 
Ruquet came two days ago with a huge stack c 
roses in his hand to make his compliments to m 
Hazel was much amused about him after he wei 
away. I assured her he was very clever and ha 
heaps of money. 

"But what a figure!" she cried. "A ban- 
on two short stumps ! He is too funny ! " 

Nevertheless 1 know he was not insensible i 
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her fascinations, and I foresee a tragedy in the 
future for the poor little man. He went down 
like a ninepin before Hazel's lovely mischievous 
eyes. We are bidden to a lunch on board the 
Miramir to-morrow. 

« « « « « 

How little I thought when I wrote those last 
words what an extraordinary cataclysm would take 
place in my life within the ensuing twenty-four 
hours ! I feel stunned, bewildered — and for the 
want of someone to confide in I must write here 
some of the thoughts whirling in my brain. For 
I dare speak to no one of that which is the cause 
of this terrible disturbance in my heart and mind. 

Hazel and I started oflF gaily for our luncheon- 
party accompanied by Sir James Hinton. M. 
Ruquet was waiting to take us oflF to the yacht, 
and there we found the Count, ^ho is at present 
his guest on board, and a young Italian Marquis 
and his pretty sister — she writes books of a some- 
what lurid type, but from her appearance might 
be the most meek and mild of Madonnas. 

Everything went well until after luncheon. I 
know we were enjoying ourselves, although it is 
all so blurred now in my memory of subsequent 
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events that I can remember nothing of the con- 
versation. If it were to save my life I am sure 
I should not be able to repeat a single remark 
made by any one of the party, although it is true 
that I was perfectly amused and interested. The 
Count and I had strolled along the deck to watch 
some sailing boats coming in ; and a man in blue 
yachting dress was standing near us looking through 
a glass. Something in his attitude and figure 
arrested my attention. I felt certain that I knew 
him. I must have made some enquiry of the 
Count, for the next thing I remember is his voice 
murmuring in my ear : " Edward, the half-witted. 
Do you remember we told you about him at 
Marseilles." 

I could not remove my eyes, but suddenly I 
noticed with a curious sense of relief that he 
had white hair, and I became aware that I must 
be struggling with some extraordinary mental 
hallucination. I heard the Count asking for the 
loan of the glass, and then the nun turned towards 
us, a middle-aged man apparently, with a short 
fairish beard tinged with grey, and large blue 
eyes, in whose mournful and troubled enquiries 
we could read the signs of an intellect impaired. 
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Those eyes! their expression haunts me still! 
But while I stood staring at him, telling myself 
" I don't know him, he is a stranger to me," he 
advanced and spoke to us. The voice ... So 
strangely like — yet unlike I I cannot express my 
sensations at hearing it. My heart seemed to 
give a great bound — then to stop beating — every- 
thing grew dark around me and I felt myself 
falling, falling through space. 

I must have fainted, for when I came to myself 
again I was lying with my head on Hazel's lap, 
and she was bending over me dabbing my forehead 
softly with eau-de-cologne, while the Marchese 
d'Alba knelt beside us fanning me to a gentle 
accompaniment of Italian ejaculations. 

They brought me home to the villa and I 
collapsed on to a sofa for the rest of the day. 
All sorts of suggestions were made to account 
for my fainting, attack, but none would be likely 
to guess the real cause of it. Hazel, who had 
never known me do such a thing before, was 
greatly alarmed, and infected Sir James with her 
anxiety to such an extent that he wanted to 
telegraph oflF at once to Laurence; but this I 
strenuously opposed, alleging that my faintness 
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was solely caused by the sun beating with unusual 
heat upon the yacht. 

M. Ruquet came to enquire for me in the 
evening; he was quite distressed about me, poor 
little man, particularly as the Count had hinted 
to him that he thought I had been alarmed in 
some way by the man whom they call Edward. 

^^ He has always seemed a most quiet, inoffensive 
creature," M. Ruquet said. "He appears com- 
pletely absorbed in the yacht and his work there, 
and seldom speaks to anyone. In fact his silence 
is a cause of offence to the other men on board 
who say they never can get a word out of him, 
and call him a ' gentilhomme ' in irony. I should be 
intensely grieved if he had caused you annoyance." 

I hastened to inform him that such was not the 
case and he went away reassured. 

To-day the Count came to call on me. As luck 
would have it Hazel had driven into the town with 
Sir James, and I was alone in the garden, where he 
found me. After a few preliminary remarks about 
my sudden illness the Count said : 

'* You will allow me, Madame, to offer you my 
most respectful sympathy and to assiu-e you that I 
will maintain yourconfidence in the strictest secrecy." 
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He spoke with the assumption of some mutual 
understanding that alarmed me. I hastened to 
say that I did not comprehend in the least to what 
he was referring. 

^^The cause of your indisposition is a secret 
which I share with you, Madame/' he replied. 
" You perceived at once the extraordinary resem- 
blance which I had already discovered. Nay, 
Madame, why protest ? At the moment of losing 
your senses you cried out. Do you not know 
what you said ? — One word — a name — ' Eustace ' 
—and with that word my former premonitions 
were confirmed. It is not surprising that you 
should have been overcome by your emotions at 
the sudden reappearance of one who has been 
counted among the dead." 

" It is not true ! '' I cried. " I beg of you not 
to speak of it ! '' 

He smiled dispassionately as if humouring an 

unreasonable child. 

^^ There is no need, Madame, to take the rest 
of the world into our confidence. You may trust 
me completely. But why keep up this pretence 
when we are, as now, alone ? " he said. 

Trust him ! He is the last man on earth upon 
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whose honour I should wish to be dependent, and 
this very insistence on his part suggests some 
hidden power combined with a threat which 
terrifies me. I do not trust him. No, indeed I 
fear him now! But I tried to appear quite un- 
moved by his remarks and said with all the dignity 
I could assume that we would discuss this matter 
no further. 

^'As you wish, Madame/' he said in his low 
monotone. ^^ I will only mention that since I first 
encountered this — this Edward, I have been at 
some trouble to trace his antecedents, and I had 
succeeded in doing so for the last three years — 
back to the time when he left China '' 

" China ! " I gasped out, rising. I had intended 
to remain silent, but he surprised me out of my 
self-control. 

" Yes, Madame, China. Ah ! how I grieve to 
see you thus white and shaken by this painful 
intelligence. I will remain here no longer now, 
but if you should wish to hear more on this 
subject you have but to command me and I am 
always at your service." 

He made a movement to go. At that moment 
Boy appeared on a balcony immediately above 
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us waving his hand and shouting: ^^Munmiie, 
Mummie ! " The Count turned back towards me 
and said under his breath : 

" For the child's sake, Madame, you and I are 
bound to keep oiu- counsel. We should remember 
that the greatest sufferer in any case would be 
your son, for the man Edward knows nothing, and 
can know nothing; it can make no difference to 
him, he must ever remain in ignorance of the real 
state of afiairs. Console yourself in thinking that. 
Even if the knowledge of his identity were thrust 
upon him it would avail him nothing. He has no 
mind now to grasp its meaning. The past exists 
for him no longer, and with it you and all con- 
cerning his former life have vanished from his 
remembrance." 

Then he left me and I sank back upon my seat 
covering my face with my hands and crying to 
God for help. 

I ask myself continually what am I to do? I 
am convinced that the man I saw on the Miramir 
is none other than Ljmmouth, and my recog- 
nition is not founded solely on the resemblance 
I traced in the marred and altered face nor on 
the voice which has the same inflection and slight 
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drawl that marked that of- my first husband. 
These corresponding peculiarities are singular, but 
before he spoke to me, before I saw his face, I 
was aware of a strange shock and surprise. 
Intuition told me instantaneously who was this 
man, and it tells me now in my heart unfalter- 
ingly that Eustace my husband lives — unknown, 
uncared for, unrecognised. As I sit here I ask 
myself: Can I leave him thus friendless, alone, 
dependent on strangers for his bread, which he 
earns by the labour of his hands I To think of 
it all! A few years ago he had everything the 
heart of man could desire — wealth, rank, power. 
Now he is forlorn, bereft of everything, even of 
his reason. Can I desert him in these sore straits ? 
I have but to speak and the web of mystery sur- 
rounding him will be unravelled. But I dare not 
speak — ^I must not speak — Laurence and Boy, 
they hold me silent. 

But still I cry to myself: What does it all 
mean? Eustace is dead; in Lynmouth Church 
there is a tablet recording his death, and beneath 
in the Lynmouth mausoleum his poor remains have 
been laid, brought there from their first grave in 
a far-off land. I heard from Colonel Codrington 
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himself all the scanty particulars gathered by him 
of Eustace's death. What does it mean ? What 
does it mean ? 

I long to evade the thought — to put it by until 
my strength, which seems to have suddenly failed 
me, returns. 

But there are two things which prevent my 
doing SO; Janowsky — and Justice. The Count 
means to make some use of his discovery ; it is 
to be the means either of establishing confidence 
and confederacy between him and me, or, if I 
refuse, of dealing out to me as punishment the 
most awful grief that life could hold — my separa- 
tion from Laiu-ie and our Boy. 

He has been waiting with deadly quietness and 
patience until the meeting between this sailor — 
Can I even to my own heart call this stranger 
Eustace ? — and myself led to recognition ; he has 
been the medium of rousing M. Ruquet's interest 
in this mind so strangely blank, and the desire to 
restore it to its former balance; he has forged 
link by link the chain that is to hold me prisoner, 
exiled from these two whom I love with every 
throb of my heart, every fibre of my being. 

But — let me be honest with myself from the 
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first! — supposing that the Count did not know 
this secret, that no one shared this knowledge — a 
knowledge which I could call a surmise only, were 
it not that conviction is borne in on me against 
my will. 

Supposing that I had only myself to reckon 
with, what course should I take then ? 

Let me think it out. The matter grows clearer 
while I set it down in words tlut seem to bum 
me as I write them; my thoughts cannot circle 
wide of it, as they fain would do ; for as I write 
and read what I have written I know that I am 
holding at the point of my pen a man's life and a 
woman's honour — the man, my husband, my only 
husband in the eyes of Law; and the woman, I 
myself. If it were possible to guard this secret 
so that no one should guess it, or guess my 
possession of it, would I do so ? 

Ljmmouth is dead to all the world, not only in 
name but in mind. To bring him back to his 
former life, and people it with all these forms — 
mere puppets to him for whom forgetfulness has 
brought indifference, would be a questionable 
kindness. He is content now. What more could 
rank and riches give him ? 
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He might even feel aversion to me, since such 
a gulf of separation yawns between us. His 
eyes, lack-lustre and void of reflection, betrayed 
no glimpse of returning memory when he looked 
at me ; it would be perhaps as horrible to him as 
to me to find out that we must spend the rest of 
our lives together. 

God I What an awful thought ! 

Laurence divided from me; my boy leading a 
life apart, learning in time the bewildering fact 
that he has a mother who is no mother, who has 
no claim upon him, except in Love's name only; 
and I — linked to this poor soulless renmant of a 
man. Stay I is he soulless ? The mind is sleeping, 
and may never wake in this world; the soul is 
dormant, and must wake some day, some where. 

And when it wakes it will confront mine, and 
demand of me the years that have lain fallow; 
since on me rests the decision as to the manner 
in which they shall pass. 

It is possible, it is in M. Ruquet's opinion 
probable, that this catalepsy of memory and emotion, 
brought about God knows how or through what 
depths of suffering, can be dispelled. Given the 
right moment and the right motive power simul- 
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taneously, there would be a sudden revival; the 
mind, shaking off its trance, would take up 
existence again at the point where it formerly 
fell into slumber. 

This is M. Ruquet's theory, and he is confident 
of its ultimate success. 

I remember what he said when we last spoke 
on these subjects. 

"A touch, a tone, a vibration, an effect of 
light or atmosphere, of apparently infinitesimal 
importance, may be the missing link in this man's 
chain of consecutive ideas ; and like a lightning- 
flash may illuminate the dark cells of his brain. 
He will know at once who he is, or was; he 
will revert to his former natural thoughts and 
pursuits and customs. My part in the production 
of this climax is to establish a gentle and regular 
control over his brain, to keep it from becoming 
injured by want of use, to learn gradually what 
are its chief susceptibilities, and so guide him into 
the channels where there would be most likelihood 
of their being roused." 

I was interested in a vague and general way 
in what he said, but it did not touch me nearly ; 
now how significant it has become. 
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If I declare my belief that I have recognised 
in this sailor my husband, Lynmouth, I can afford 
M. Ruquet all the facilities he needs for con- 
tinuing his experiments; I can almost guarantee 
success. 

The associations of the Chase, for instance; 
is it not more than likely that amongst these 
there would be one that would prove a key-note 
to this lost chord ? 

But I am thinking of this declaration in a far- 
ofl^ desultory fashion ; contemplating it as a remote 
possibility over which I have almost entire control. 
Whereas it is an imminent necessity that has to 
be faced or crushed, now or never. Should I 
refuse to make it, and in the event of Count 
Janowsky forestalling me, deny it, I should be 
selling Lynmouth's futiu-e — for what ? 

For the peace of mind of the man whom I love 
and honour above all the world; for the clear, 
untarnished brightness of my son's name, and for 
my own cowardly ease and happiness and so-called 
honour. 

It is not my own birthright I should barter 
for this mess of pottage; it is Lynmouth's, 
and with his — strange mingling of two destinies 
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that have no real connection — ^my Boy's, my 
GabrieFs. 

It would, I begin to think, break Laurence's 
heart. 

Here is the turning-point of his life, and for the 
first time his fate rests in other hands than his 
own. No courage, no effort of will however 
supreme, can alter this fact by one hair's breadth. 
It lies hard and fast between him and me. I am 
his wife, the mother of his child no longer; I 
have reverted to being Daphne Lynmouth and 
the years that were ours are as though they were 
not, except for the cruel despair that comes in 
their wake. 

Death in life claims me, wrests me from him. 

True! he will have Gabriel to console him, to 
interest him, to fill up in some measure the blank 
in his life ; but with the sweetness of that com- 
panionship will come the bitterness of the blight 
that will have fallen on our child. 

Our child! in whom this other partner of my 
life has neither part nor lot ! 

Can I do it; now that I have realised to the 
full all that it will mean to them and me ? There 
are still two alternatives : to defy the Count, and 
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when he announces his discovery to deride it as 
a plot intended first as a means of blackmailing 
me and, next, as a revenge. Or to buy his silence. 

What price would he demand? I can fancy 
him trifling with me, toying over it, asking first 
one sum of money and then a higher, and again 
a higher, until finally he would say with that 
smile I have learned to dread that he asked no 
reward for doing my pleasure, excepting one: 
the honour of my esteem, my friendship — my love. 

Bah ! it sickens me, the thought of such words 
from him. 

Should I ever know a moment's peace of mind 
if I stooped to treat with him ? Should I ever meet 
Laurie's eyes without a sense of dishonour ? Could 
I hold ray boy to my heart without a thrill of 
pain ? 

These questions of which I know the answers 
already, have tired me to death. I feel a weight 
upon me as though I had suddenly aged by many 
years ; and left all the hope and elasticity of my 
youth far behind me. The sun of my life seems 
to have set. 
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Some words of the Admirars have been recurring 
to me often during the last two days, and the 
remembrance of them has carried me back to those 
hours when we talked together on the balcony, and 
life, a monotony of ease and pleasure, stretched 
out before me, half invitingly, half repellantly. 

The emotion, the pain he spoke of, have come 
at last, like a tidal wave that, advancing swiftly 
and suddenly, sweeps up a sunny sandy shore and, 
breaking over the unconscious idler, carries him 
with its ebb into the sea. 

There was no sign of its approach in my case ; 
I felt a vague impending shadow, for an instant 
only — the next, I was battling in deep water. 

Beyond my reach, high and dry, were Laurence 
and Gabriel, happy in their own security and their 
belief in mine, and though I longed to call to them 
the very imminence of the danger prevented me. 

I was thinking some such vague thoughts as 
these, pacing up and down the syringa-walk, when 
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Sir James came to me, a look of amusement on his 
face and carrying a telegram in his hand. 

" I am a forerunner of news," he said smiling, 
^^ authorised and unauthorised. Here is the official 
portion first." 

It was a wire from Laurie to say he would be 
with me that night. 

" Now for the other," continued the Admiral. 
"I think Miss Hazel will be here before long 
with a confession, Lady Lynmouth." 

A new pang of apprehension assailed me. 
Would Hazel's happiness be clouded too ? 

^' Who is it?" I asked. 

*'The Master of Daroch, of course," he answered. 
"We met him on the quay, and he was very 
insistent in his request that she should walk home 
with him. I fancy she has been steadily avoiding 
a tete-a-tete with him the last few days, and that 
is generally a good sign. He is going to win his 
forgiveness and get it signed and sealed before 
they reach the villa, I am sure." 

I felt he was right. Hazel has resented, as far 
as such a sweet nature could resent, the Master's 
first deception of her, and the fact of her taking it 
so seriously to heart argued some hidden feeling ; 
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he had probably continued his masquerade in order 
to test her. It was a romantic little story, and I 
should have rejoiced in its happy ending if it had 
not been for this deadly blight which had begun 
to wither all it touched. 

The Admiral's face changed as he looked at me. 

" Lady Lynmouth," he said with some gravity, 
'^may I claim a privilege of old friendship and say 
something personal to you ? " 

I nodded consent. 

^^ Something has happened to you within the 
last week that has changed your outlook on life. 
I thought at first the shadow on your face might 
be due to your husband's absence, that you felt 
bored, depressed, half-hearted without him. For- 
give me if I seem too critical ; but I have seen for 
a long time that you have reached the sum total 
of your happiness. Laurence Hale was the fairy 
prince whose advent wakened you from slumber." 

I did not answer. I was wondering whether I 
had any right to take him into my confidence, to 
take anyone before Laurence. 

His next words decided me. 

"It occurs to me," he said, "that you are 
engaged in some problem to which the only answer 
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you can find is one which you wish to evade. 
Your love and loyalty to your husband are at 
strife with some other feeling. You long and yet 
dread to see him." 

" How do you know ? " 

*' By the look in your eyes when you read the 
telegram. Lady Lynmouth, without encroaching 
on the privilege you are granting to me, may I 
just say this : there are times when those we hold 
next our hearts must be kept apart for their own 
sakes, when we dare not consult them in keenest 
perplexity because of the pain we should cause 
them. At such time a trustworthy friend may be 
of use. Your welfare" — I fancied his steady 
voice shook a little — ^'^is of supreme moment to 
me. I would say as much to your husband 
himself." 

There was something in the Admiral's face I 
had never seen there before. A barrier seemed 
to have been set aside quite suddenly yet gently 
between him and me. 

I felt that I could have no better adviser; 
for while the abstract considerations of honour, 
of worldly experience and of common sense would 
all have their full weight with him, he would 
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give to the question of sacrificing my Boy his 
entire sympathy and tenderness. He saw that 
I was about to confide in him, and he led me 
to a retired seat where, screened from observa- 
tion by the trees, we could look out across the 
bay to the open sea. 

In front of us, like a white bird, nestling on 
the waves was the Miramir ; with two men in the 
stem. It was too far off for me to distinguish 
clearly but I fancied one of them was the Count. 

The Admiral turned to me with a look ex- 
pressive of mixed emotions in which anger 
predominated. 

''Is it possible," he asked, "that Janowsky 
has had anything to do with your disquietude ? " 

''He is not the principal cause of it," I 
answered, for I saw where the Admiral's thoughts 
tended. 

"But he was the medium of bringing it about?" 

" Wait, Sir James, I want to begm at the very 
beginning. I want you to settle certain doubts 
for me as we go on. Do you remember Dunoon 
and our adventure ? " 

"I can recall every detail of it at this very 



moment." 
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"You will not misunderstand me when I ask 
you whether I did well or ill in omitting to give 
Lynmouth the full explanation that he afterwards 
demanded. Will you speak quite plainly ? " 

Sir James reflected for a moment. 

"At the time it occurred," he said, "the 
wisest course to take was the one I suggested 
and which you adopted. Lynmouth was the 
sort of man who would have been injudicious 
enough to make a fuss ; the publicity would 
have been unpleasant for you and he himself 
would no doubt have regretted it afterwards, 
too late. With regard to the episode of the 
bracelet " 

"I feel myself in some measure to blame," 
I said, "but not entirely. I told Lynmouth at 
the outset that I would explain everything to 
him if he would assure me first of his entire 
faith in me. When he refused to do this, I 
declined to pursue the subject. It was the 
outcome of our gradual estrangement, beginning 
from that time when he went abroad. Sir James. 
Would you hold me therefore indirectly respon- 
sible for his death ? " 

Again the Admiral pondered. 
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"I should say most decidedly, no. I happen 
to know that Lynmouth demanded an explanation 
from Mark Stacey, and received it." 

"He spoke to Mark!" I said in surprise. 
** How weak of him ! " 

This revelation seemed to throw a new light 
on Lynmouth's character. 

" Lady Lynmouth," said Sir James earnestly, 
"you have in my opinion nothing to reproach 
yourself with. Why, at this tranquil time of 
your life, when you seem to have found an 
assured happiness, do you recur to these dis- 
tressing thoughts, even if they have been sug- 
gested to you by Janowsky ? You assuredly 
have some deeper reason for harbouring them." 

Then I told him everything. 

"I want you to look at it from every point 
of view," I said in conclusion, '^and to tell me 
if there is any possible course open to me that 
I have not yet thought of. I am going to the 
house now to fetch something that I have written 
down and that I should like to show you." 

When I returned with this little book, my 
book of golden days no longer, in my hand. Sir 
James was standing gazing at the yacht and I 
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read his decision in the sorrowful, compassionate 
intentness of his look. 

He took my hand gently and held it for a 
moment to his lips. 

"I have thought of it from every point of 
view, Daphne, and there is only one thing to 
be done." 

I gave him the book, telling him to open it 
at the last entry, a single one on a page by itself. 

It contained my own decision in these words : 

" I will write and ask Laurence to come to me 
at once. As soon as I see him I will tell him 
the truth. The next day we will go to M. 
Ruquet's yacht and bring Lynmouth away." 

He put the book down and took both my hands. 

" No words can tell how I honour you," he said 
brokenly. " I have never doubted for a moment 
you would do what is right. You have a heart 
of gold. Child, it is cruelly hard on you." 

" Yet," I said, " hard as it seems, I would not 
give up my last four years even for this at the 
end of them. My halcyon days are over, but 
they are mine for always; though after to-night 
in memory only." 

We stood silent looking across the water to 
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where, on the yacht, a solitary figure now stood 
outlined against the deep flawless blue of the 
horizon. 

"If I were that man," said Sir James, "and I 
stood between you and your heart's heaven, I 
would thank God that there was a sea to drown 
myself in." 

Strong words from one usually so restrained in his 
language ; I have never seen the Admiral so moved. 

"As to Janowsky," he added. "If Fate does 
not settle with him, I will." 

Then Hazel's voice, clear and fresh with a ring 
of glad excitement in it, floated through the garden 
and I knew what she was calling me for. 

" She must not be cast down just at the moment 
of her happiness," I said. "Let us banish all 
this from our minds at present. Sir James. It 
will be time enough to make her sad to-morrow." 

So I smoothed my brow and went to meet her. 

She had never looked so beautiful or so winning. 
I would have given a great deal to gain immunity 
for her from future pain. 

"Daphne," she said laughing, but there was 
the glint of tears in her eyes, too, "you will never 
guess what I have to tell you." 
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She put her hands on my shoulders, and then 
laid her fiace down on them. 

"You know," she said softly, "how vexed I 
was when I found out my stupid mistake about the 
Master of Daroch ? " 

**Well?" I asked encouragingly. 

"Well, he did it on purpose. He wanted to 
see if he could make me like him for himself. 
And he began to think after a bit that I didn't; 
and — all the time. Daphne — I did. And 
now — " 

" And now it is all going to end like the story- 
books," I said gaily. "The village maid is going 
to wed the noble who won her heart under a 
lowly guise. Hazel, he is charming, dear, but 
not half good enough for you." 

" Oh Daphne, he is miles too good ! " 

The tragic sincerity of these lovers — ^but it was 
sweet to see her happiness. I wished, oh, how I 
wished, that mine were not going to be the hand 
to rob it of its bloom and lightness. 

In the evening, just before Laurence arrived, he 
came, and they wandered out into the garden 
together. I looked out at them as I sat at the 
nursery-window with Gabriel in my arms, waiting 
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for Laurence — counting the moments until he 
arrived. 

The little arm, carelessly caressing round my 
neck ; the little golden head reposing so confidently 
on my heart stung me with a keen anguish that 
held something of reproach in it. The responsi- 
bility towards someone else that one's actions 
entail had never come home to me so closely 
before. 

Even when the present seems to leave one free 
to act as inclination prompts without consideration 
of others, the future may bring some tie of 
obligation that negatives all freedom. 

I clasped my little son more closely while a 
jealous hunger for all that he would give to others, 
his clinging touch, his baby words, and ways, and 
looks, took possession of me. 

"Mununie," said the little tired voice, for he 
was growing sleepy, ** why do you look like our 
Lady of Sorrows?" 

I asked him what he meant. 

"In the picture book that Berg^e shews me 
sometimes," he said, "there is one of our Lady of 
Sorrows. She is pretty, like you Mummie, but 
she looks as if she was going to cry." 
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Oh Baby mine, how did you know that I was 
" going to cry ? " There is a divine clear-sighted- 
ness in children that is surer than any deductions 
of older experience. 

I carried him to his cot after that and watched 
him fall asleep, and it was there Laurence came to 
me in the falling twilight. 

"You wanted me," he said. "I came directly 
I got your letter. What is it, sweet ? " 

He had drawn me nearer to the window and 
was looking in my face solicitously. 

How strong his looked ; he could bear a good 
deal of pain without succumbing, I felt sure of 
that. The absolute strength of his face always 
gives me a sense of peace and calm, dominating 
any weakness in me at once. 

"Laurence," I said, "almost the worst thing 
that could happen to us has happened." 

"The Boy is well," he said, glancing towards 
the cot. "What else is there. Daphne, that we 
could not bear together ? " 

" Only this one thing," I answered steadily, and 
then I told him all. 

After that we sat quite still and silent for a 
long while. I knew that he was meeting it, 
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testing it, facing it, and what it would mean for 
all of us. 

^'Daphne," he said at last, ^^ supposing that I 
could find means to seal Janowsky's lips and to 
remove this sailor from M. Ruquet's employ, out 
of the reach of his experiments, would you wish 
me to do so ? I ask you because before we take 
a single step in this matter I want to make sure 
that we shall not afterwards regret it. There is 
the Boy to be thought of you know." 

^^ I know, Laurie. I have thought of him and 
you night and day since that moment on the yacht. 
But nothing can alter mere right and wrong. 
Dear, you are only asking me so that I may be 
quite sure of myself. You know what we must 
both do, and we must do it quickly too. We 
have no right to delay." 

He did not say another word ; just gathered me 
up in his arms and held me there. Later on, 
after we had talked of other things, we recurred 
for a few moments to the subject that was in 
reality occupying our thoughts entirely. 

"It is quite possible that Lynmouth may refuse 
to leave the Miramir, and as he is sane so far as 
his duties there go, it will be a difficult point to 
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decide. In any case even if he goes to the Chase, 
you cannot reside there with him. His cousin, 
the present heir, would be the right person to do 
that I should say. You had better go to 
Chesterfield Crescent, for a time at all events. 
The Boy and I will stay at the Carlton. It would 
be impossible of course to keep the matter from 
being made public. But there must be some way 
out of it as regards you. I shall put it in 
Counsel's hands at once.'' 

So the great tragedy of our lives is accepted, as 
tragedies mostly are in real life, with a few 
practical words on the surface, as though it were 
an every-day difficulty that had been met and 
mastered ; and an under-ciurent of feeling so deep 
that scarcely a ripple marks its presence. 

And I realise at last that the unexpected, the 
incredible, has become the inevitable, and that 
to-morrow brings a parting that to me is worse 
than death. 
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When the morning came the thought I strove 
to keep before my mind was one of pity for 
Lynmouth. 

It must be a terrible awakening for him if his 
memory could be roused and he knew that he had 
lost five years of his life, and that so many un- 
alterable things had happened in that interval. 

I thought it only right to prepare Hazel for 
what might otherwise come upon her as a sudden 
shock, and Laurence took the Master aside, when 
he came to the villa, and told him also. 

Then we sent for the Admiral. 

^^I am going to ask you a great favour," said 
Laurence. '* You are an old friend both of Lyn- 
mouth and of my wife. Will you see this matter 
through ? " 

There was no need to say any more. Sir James 
and he gripped hands, and then Laurence took me 
to say good-bye to the Boy. 

He left me for a few moments alone with 
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Gabriel, and when I came back to them he and 
Sir James were waiting for me on the verandah. 

"She has taken it nobly/' Sir James was saying 
in a low voice, "as we might have known she 
would. She is a woman in a thousand, Hale. All 
her prosperity hitherto has left her quite unspoilt." 

Words that were pleasant to hear from one 
who knows me so well as Sir James does, who 
has sounded often the little follies, insincerities, 
deficiencies in me. I felt I did not deserve them, 
but when one is in trouble a friendly word from a 
valued friend is consoling. 

It had been arranged that Sir James and I 
should go to the Miramir together and should 
ask to be allowed to interrogate "Edward," ad- 
mitting to M. Ruquet that we believed we had 
recognised a man supposed to be dead. 

Whatever result there might be, I was to return 
in the evening to the villa, where Hazel would be 
waiting for me, Laurence and Gabriel having in 
the meanwhile taken their departure from it to 
the pcht. Sir James was to report all that 
happened to Laurence. 

For the sake of my name, to prevent more 
gossip than was inevitable about the whole affair, 
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Laurence had decided it would be best for him 
to hold no personal communication with me until 
something definite was settled. But he was to 
send me news daily of himself and the Boy. 

As we drove towards the quay we passed the 
Club and I saw the Count, who was sitting at one 
of its windows, rise and look after the carriage, 
and then disappear. 

I felt sure that he guessed our destination and 
intended to follow us. 

He had expected no doubt to hear from me 
during the preceding days; and my silence had 
both surprised and disconcerted him. 

I was not mistaken. We had scarcely reached 
the quay when the Count drove up in his phaeton 
and descending came to me where I stood waiting 
while Sir James ordered the boat and signalled to 
the Miramir that we were coming. 

"May I ask," the Count said bowing, *' whether 
you are thinking of making an expedition to the 
Miramir ? " 

I told him yes, briefly; the man repelled me 
more than ever with his silky, plausible manner, 
under which lurked, as I knew, evil and sinister 
designs. 
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"You wish doubtless," he went on, "merely to 
pay an afternoon visit to our dear friend, M. 
Ruquet ? " 

I lost my patience with him ; the impertinence 
of his look, the covert authority of his speech, 
were more than I could tolerate. 

"I wish, Count," I said, " to attend to my own 
business, without the necessity of declining any 
assistance in it." 

His face suddenly darkened and his eyes flamed. 
I wished Sir James would return and put an end 
to a scene that was both unpleasant and un- 
necessary. 

" So you think to spring a mine on me," he said. 
"I am to discover this miracle for you — to restore 
you to the man you love so well^ and I am to have 
no reward for it. Or is it that you hope to 
circumvent me in some way, that you have some 
plan for cheating this poor fellow out of his 
resurrection." 

I continued looking away across the sea without 
answering; it mattered so little what he said or 
did in the face of my decision. 

He lost his temper completely and for a moment 
stammered with rage. Then he came quite close 
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to me, and with a sort of deadly control in his 
voice said, 

" Perhaps you thought to get it all over in Mr 
Hale's absence so that he should know nothing 
of it. Our worthy Admiral would do much for 
his friend's wife — we all know that. But I have 
checkmated you." 

What did he mean ? I wondered idly whether 
he had spread the report abroad already, and cared 
little if he had or not, since it was probably only 
a question of a few hours now. 

At this moment Sir James reappeared and, 
ignoring the Count's salute, said : 

"The boat is ready, Lady Lynmouth." 

"Pardon me," the Count interposed between 
us, with a smile, "you will miss one person on 
board the Miramir whom you have been ac- 
customed to see there. Edward's place is vacant." 

The Admiral turned on him at once with 
dangerous quietness. "Where is he?" 

"That is my affair." 

" You will find that it is not your affair at all," 
said Sir James, "and you will get yourself into 
trouble if you venture too far. Lady Lynmouth, 
this man may or may not be speaking the truth. 
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I think myself it is a ruse to gain time on his part. 
Edward was on board the Miramir early this 
morning to my knowledge." 

"You will find that since then he has dis- 
appeared." The Count wore a triumphant smile. 
^'It is a little awkward just at this crisis, is it not? 
If Lady Lynmouth had communicated to me the 
desire to see and speak with this man I would 

gladly have arranged it for her. As it is ." 

He raised his eyebrows and turned away. 

" Do you refuse to tell us of this man's where- 
abouts?" demanded Sir James, stepping after 
him. 

''I refuse nothing," answered the Count. "I 
am not Edward's keeper. I merely took an 
interest in him for Milady's sake. It is perhaps 
after all fortunate that he has vanished for the 
second time." 

'*' I will find some means to make you speak if 
necessary," said the Admiral; '^ meanwhile you 
can go. Now, Lady Lynmouth, I think the best 
plan will be for me to go to the yacht and find 
out if Edward has really left, and what chance 
there is of tracing him. Would you prefer to go 
back to the villa and vmt for my return ? " 
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''No," I said. "I shall go with you to the 
Mir amir. I could not stand the suspense." 

So we went together to the boat. 

Just as we started a dingy crept out across our 
bows and shooting ahead made towards the Miramir. 
The Count, seated in it, raised his hat and his lips 
curled in a sneer. He had reasons evidently for 
wishing to gain M. Ruquet's ear before we arrived. 

It was a race between the two boats, and so 
close that as the dingy came alongside the 
Miramir we were touching its bows. 

M. Ruquet, smiling at what he thought was 
a friendly contest, leant over the side, and the 
Count, always theatrical, rose, raising his hat in 
apparent glee at having won by a length. 

Then it all happened in the twinkling of an 
eye. He gave a spring up the ladder, missed his 
footing in some unaccountable way, and fell back- 
wards, his head striking on one of the iron 
rowlocks and being transfixed on it. 

Oh God! it was a horrible sight! He knew 
in the flash of time that his eyes took to turn to 
me that his hour had come; the awful cry that 
trembled through his lips, strangled at its birth 
by a swift loss of consciousness, told of the wave 
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of despair that swept over him. They lifted him 
up on deck as quickly as they could, and when I 
would have gone to him they held me back. 

" Take her away," said M. Ruquet in an odd 
strained voice ; ^' it's not fit for her. She can't 
do anything — no one can." 

Sir James led me to the other side of the boat, 
and I tried to pray for the spirit that I felt was 
passing. The little group bending round the 
figure was silent and motionless for a short space 
of time, then someone moved and spoke in a low 
voice, and those whose heads were covered un- 
covered them, and a moment later four men 
emerged from it carrying the Count, his face 
reverently covered, dead I 

I formed the word with my lips to ' M. Ruquet 
as he came towards me, though I was beyond 
making any articulate sound, and he signified an 
assent. His face was blanched and his lips were 
shaking; it scares even a stout heart to meet 
Death in its most sudden and violent form face 
to face without an instant's warning in the heart 
of a sunny summer day. The Count had been on 
intimate terms with him; it seemed an outrage 
that such a thing could happen. 
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He spoke to Sir James for a few minutes in 
hushed tones, drawing him apart from me, and I 
heard the Admiral say at the end : " We will not 
stay, thank you. May I ask you one question be- 
fore we go ? Is the sailor Edward still with you ? " 

"He went ashore at midday," answered M. 
Ruquet. "He asked for an hour or two's leave. 
He has not yet returned." 

" Is he sure to come back to-night ? " 

" I should say so. He has no friends on shore ; 
but he had a fancy for taking long walks at 
times and I always gratified him when the restless 
fit came on." 

" He did not go — forgive me, but the matter is 
of some importance to Lady Lynmouth — at the 
Count's invitation then ? " 

M. Ruquet looked amazed. 

" The Count ! " he echoed. " What could make 
you think so ? " 

I saw it was hopeless, as Sir James did also. 
The Count had worked completely in the dark; 
M. Ruquet was not even aware that he was 
specially interested in Edward. 

" We cannot enter into explanations now," said 
Sir James, "with that poor fellow lying down 
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there. But I may just say that Lady Lynmouth 
believed she recognised someone she formerly knew 
in the sailor Edward, and that she is anxious to 
restore him to his family. The Count was aware 
of this. Will you therefore let me know at the 
Club this evening whether Edward has returned 
to you or not. And can we take you, or any 
message from you, now to the quay ? " 

" The Commissary of Police must be informed 
at once," said M. Ruquet. " Perhaps I had better 
come with you myself. It is a shocking business. 
Poor Janowsky ! " 

It all seemed like a dream to me; I was 
conscious of no definite feeling while they talked, 
and while I recalled every moment the vision 
stamped upon my brain, the tortured face and 
glazing eyes, the ghastly wound, the swiftness 
and violence of Death's onslaught and victory. 
No thought of myself, or of the alteration in my 
position occurred to me; I think the shock had 
partly paralysed me. 

None of us spoke as we were rowed back, and 
it was not until I found myself on the quay once 
more that Sir James said : 

"You had better return at once to the villa, 
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Lady Lynmouth. I will communicate with Hale ; 
and I will make enquiries about Edward. Later 
I will let you know the result." 

'^ He must be found," I murmured vaguely, still 
dazed. 

^^He shall be found, if possible. But in view 
of what has just occurred, you will perhaps like 
to reconsider the question of immediate publicity." 

His words conveyed scarcely any meaning to 
me. My mind, strung up to the meeting with 
Lynmouth and the possibility of his recognition 
of me, resolute to put all else aside, had relaxed 
like an overstrained lute-string and was almost 
useless to me. 

I drove to the villa where Hazel, welcoming me 
with eagerness, followed me up to my room, and 
telling me I looked tired made me lie on the sofa 
and fetched me some tea before she would let me 
talk. 

Then I told her what had happened, and envied 
her natural emotion, wishing that I could feel more 
moved myself at the recital. The house seemed 
strangely silent and sad without Boy. It was 
as if Death had brushed it with heavy wings in 
passing. I missed the little hurried step on the 
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stairs, the flinging open of my door by baby hands, 
and the rush straight to my arms when he found 
I had come home. 

I could see the bay from my window, and the 
Sea-Gull — my treasure-casket — resting serenely in 
the distance. 

I was still looking out when Sir James came in 
the late afternoon, and I went down to see him. 

''We can find no trace of Edward," he said, 
" nor has he returned to the Miramir. The men 
there say that they are sure he did not mean to 
come back, as he said good-bye to all and shook 
hands with his favourites amongst them. Hale 
has put it into a detective's hands. He wishes to 
see you to-night." 

I felt the relief — the joy it would be to see 
Laurie. 

"Tell him to come," I said, "as soon as he can." 

The mere thought of seeing him gave me new 
life. I had so schooled myself to do without him, 
to keep apart irom him, and to give my mind to 
Eustace and his mental condition that a tremendous 
revulsion of feeling seized me when I realised 
with Sir James's words that Fate stepping in had 
granted me a reprieve. 
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I counted the moments feverishly till Laurie 
came, and then — for the first time — I broke down 
utterly. 

" Oh Laurie," I sobbed, " keep me ; don't let 
me go again I Ton and Gabriel are more, far 
more to me than ever Lynmouth was or could 
have been. He went away from me voluntarily ; 
again a second time he has gone out in the dark. 
Why should I try to find him? The Count is 
dead — no one dreams of all this; shall we not 
leave it to chance which has taken it out of our 
hands ? " 

He did not answer ; only held me to his heart 
more closely. 

After a while he said quietly; "We must go 
on with the search for him, Daphne." 

" And if he is found ? " 

" You shall decide." 

"Laurie — if I decided not to speak." 

"Our honour — ^yours and mine — is in your 
hands. I can trust you with it. I trust you with 
my whole soul." 

And I could only sob my heart out quietly far 
I knew that the trust must remain untarnished. 
The death of the Count, removing as it did the 
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only witness against me, had but put a deeper 
and more undivided obligation upon me. After 
Laurence had gone I knelt at my window and 
watched the boat taking him back to the Sea- 
Gull across a radiant silver pathway of moonlit 
waves. 

And as I knelt I prayed as I have never prayed 
in my life before. 

The laws of right and wrong exist, it seems to 
me, in the human heart. 

Given another period of civilisation or even 
another condition of life in the same period, it 
could have been compatible with my sense of right 
to allow Lynmouth, who had passed me as ships 
pass each other in the night, to drift away into 
the unknown. 

I was bound by the same tie virtually to 
Laurence as to Lynmouth, and the tie was 
strengthened now by the Boy, who, innocent of 
any complicity in this mistake, would be the 
greatest sufferer by it. Yet although I went over 
the situation, covering fresh ground at every repeti- 
tion, I was simply travelling in a circle, for I came 
back always to the one immovable standpoint of 
Lynmouth's future. He was unable to demonstrate 
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his identity for himself ; he might possibly refuse 
to subscribe to it when it was demonstrated for 
him. 

But without my declaration of it, Edward the 
sailor would live a life lasting perhaps for many 
years of toil, lacking in comfort or in provision for 
his old age. With it, Ljmmouth would be re- 
stored to his name and heritage, would be sur- 
rounded by all the alleviations that his mental 
condition rendered desirable and would almost 
certainly — if M. Ruquet's theory had any truth in 
practice — regain his powers of memory and mind. 

This second struggle in me was even more 
decisive than the first had been. I knew that 
both Laurence and Sir James would hold their 
peace for ever if I so desired, for my sake and the 
boy's; and that there was no coercion to dread 
irom either. So all night I wrestled with myself 
alone, and in the morning the victory was again 
won. 
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Two days went by, slowly — heaTiIy. I beard 
each moraiDg and evening from Laurence, and 
knew that be and Boy were well, but I missed 
them every hour, every moment. 

It seems as though I had been suddenly 
snatched from a Garden of Eden, where I walked 
and talked \nth them, and forced to wander in 
shadowed pathways from which I coukl see them 
in a Paradise where I might no more enter. 

Of Hazel's sweetness to me in those days I 
shall always keep a record in my heart. Her 
new-found happiness had not changed her sweet 
unselfishness by one touch of alloy. 

The tragic death of the Count bad occasioned 
a stir of consternation; and people who gleaned 
some details of it and gathered that I had been 
one of the few witnesses of its horrors, flocked 
to call on me, eager no doubt to talk it over 
in shocked whispers. 

Janowsky had been a sort of personage wher- 
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ever he went; his weird face and ways, and a 
sort of uncanny atmosphere that surrounded him, 
interested, either pleasantly or unpleasantly, most 
of those with whom he came in contact. He 
had been living at the hotel, and though the 
detectives made exhaustive enquiries there, they 
could find no trace of anything that could offer 
a clue to the Count's participation in Lynmouth's 
flight from the yacht. 

Once a man answering to the description of 
the sailor Edward was seen in a low outlying 
part of the town, but when a search was made 
there for him he had disappeared. 

The detective's theory was that Janowsky had 
represented to Edward that someone had recog- 
nised him and wished to claim him. To the 
clouded mind, void of memory, this suggestion 
might have easily conveyed an idea of alarm 
and danger. The Count then, no doubt, offered 
to shelter him for a time until these ruthless 
searchers had lost the trail and passed by. The 
result, now that the Count was gone, would 
probably be that Edward, with the cunning born 
of mental trouble, would make his way along 
the coast and take service in an outward bound 
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vessel, so that there seemed little chance of our 
finding him, and every day that passed lessened it. 

I tried to occupy my thoughts entirely with 
the present and to leave the future in God's 
hands. The strain and stress of waiting, listen- 
ing in the dark, as it were, made me feel 
strangely numb; but the numbness changed to 
a leap of quick pain, when Laurie's letter one 
morning told me that Gabriel was pining for 
me and had been drooping all the previous day 
and night, refusing to eat or play and calling 
only for Mother. 

I felt I must see him at once; there could 
be no barrier in such a case between a child 
and his mother. I sent a message that he should 
be brought to me, and then I waited for him in 
the garden, by his favourite tree. Ah, the 
gladness of it, the sweetness that was almost 
pain, when he came. With an eager rush and 
a delighted cry he had spied me through the 
trees, and ran straight into my arms, covering 
my face with kisses. 

There are no words that can describe such a 
moment when a woman's whole self is absorbed 
in the one great feeling of motherhood. 
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"When one touches Heaven, Hell is near." 

I had for the moment forgotten all my trouble 
and was living only in the thought of my Boy. 
He had pulled me down on to the grass, and 
kneeling beside him, the little flushed face close 
to mine, the little ruthless fingers playing havoc 
with my hair, I felt as though a shadow fell 
upon us; and a strange fear gripped at my 
heart. 

"What is it, Mummie?" said Boy, quick to 
read a change in my face. " Did I hurt you ? " 

"No, no, darling; I don't know what it was. 
Something startled me for a moment — that was 
all." 

And even as the words died on my lips I 
lifted my eyes and saw — Lynmouth. He was 
standing motionless a few yards oflf, his arms 
folded, staring at us with the intent enqumng 
look a stray dog that had wandered into a 
stranger's domain, might wear. 

His face was worn and hollow-eyed ; his hair 
and beard unkempt, and his whole appearance 
forlorn and neglected. 

I felt my heart go out to him in an overwhelm- 
ing wave of pity. 
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"Who is that sailor-man?" exclaimed Boy. 
"Does he want us to give him something, Mummie? 
Oh poor man, he looks so tired and hungry." 

He was going to run towards him with a gesture 
of invitation, but I had sprung to my feet and I 
caught him back. 

"No, no, Gabriel; this sailor is a friend of 
mine, I want to speak to him. Run to the house 
and wait there for me, and ask Auntie Hazel to 
come to me here." 

He obeyed wonderingly, and I went slowly 
towards Lynmouth, fearful of startling him. As 
I advanced he stood at first apparently spellbound, 
then began slowly to retreat until I said softly: 
" Eustace, have you forgotten Daphne ? " 

My heart was beating in a tumult of mingled 
feelings, now that the crisis had come, but I kept 
my voice and gaze steady, while he looked hither 
and thither as though he were bent on escape. 

My words arrested him in this desire, and a 
look of awful terror flashed into his face. 

" Daphne ! " he repeated in an almost voiceless 
whisper. "Daphne? Daphne? What was she 
to me ? " 

''You knew her long ago," I went on, gathering 
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courage in my sorrow for him. " She was someone 
near and dear to you in the old days, the days before 
you were a sailor — before you went to China." 

My God ! if I had had any lingering doubt or 
hope that I was mistaken, it was slain by the look 
that dawned in his face at my words. 

''China," he said again, seizing the new idea 
that I was presenting to him, "before I was in 

China, she says. It was in China that " He 

broke off with a meaningless laugh. " China is a 
long way off," he said aimlessly. 

''Listen," I said, " you used to know Daphne a 
long time ago when you lived in a beautiful house 
and had a yacht of your own. Then you went 
away to China with Colonel Codrington, and you 
had a bad illness there, so that you have only just 
come home again. You need not work for your 
living any longer because you have come back to 
be with your friends. Your name is Eustace, 
Marquis of Lynmouth." 

I had spoken very slowly and distinctly, holding 
his shifting, vacant eyes with mine, and as I went 
on I saw a gleam of something that was half terror 
and half assent come into them. His lip quivered ; 
he put up his hand uneasily to his forehead ; then 
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suddenly, with a strange low moan, he began to 
shake all over. 

I could not doubt that he was Eustace. Even 
the old puzzled gesture was familiar to me : I went 
to him and taking his hand held it in a strong 
clasp. 

"Try to think," I said. "Don't distress your- 
self, but remember Daphne — Daphne — your wife." 

The word was electrical; his features were 
convulsed, he threw his arms up above his head 
and fell headlong in the grass at my feet. 

Hazel was with me at the instant and together 
we stooped and raised him so that his poor head 
lay in my lap. 

"Run for help," I said. "Tell them to go for 
a doctor, and bring some water here. Then he 
must be carried to the house." 

The servants were filled with amazement when 
they came out to my assistance and found me 
sitting on the ground with a vagrant sailor resting 
his head upon my knee, and would have carried 
him in to their own domain. 

But I told them that this was some one I had 
formerly known and who must be an honoured 
guest, and he was placed in the chief visitors' 
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room. Somehow I knew that it would not be an 
abiding-place for him, and my chief feeling was 
one of supreme thankfulness that he was in my 
safe keeping. 

Ah poor fellow — poor fellow! Quite young 
still and so shattered ! Such a poor broken wreck 
as he lay there in the unconsciousness that had 
succeeded to his first suffering. 

"He is suffering from nervous shock," the 
Doctor said. "I am afraid he is very ill. Lady 
Lynmouth." 

I felt I would give my life gladly to save him 
from further pain, to bring him back to his old 
careless light-heartedness. 

For a week we nursed him, Hazel and I, night 
and day. I sent Boy away the afternoon that 
Lynmouth came, and gave myself up to a struggle 
that I knew must end decisively soon ; there could 
be no half measures for long in such a case. 

There were terrible times — I dare not think of 
them — when his strength came back, the fitful 
strength that comes always with mental weakness, 
and he strove to escape from us, crying out that 
he was hunted and in danger and must fly. Then 
he would fight and rave, and end at last by falling 
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into dreadful paroxysms of weeping, and an ex- 
hausted sleep that seemed like death. 

But each time the paroxysms grew shorter, the 
sleep longer, and the intervals of mental improve- 
ment more marked. 

In the fevered snatches of slumber that night 
brought, his mutterings would be always about 
China, his feelings of illness, his inability to travel 
on, his anxiety about his servant lest fever should 
overtake them both at the same time. 

One could piece together the whole story and, 
reading between the lines, see how it came about 
that the man died and the master, lightheaded 
from the poison of the fever, lost all sense of 
identity and travelled on aimlessly. 

He mentioned Colonel Codrington's name more 
than once. But his sleeping, as his waking recol- 
lections seemed to stop always in China; never 
to carry him farther back. Yet I felt sure that 
a moment of full memory must come before long ; 
his eyes dwelt on me sometimes with such an 
agonised eflfort of recall. 

It came one day at last, at dawn. 

Believing him asleep, for he had been very 
quiet for a long time, I had gone softly to the 
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window and drawing back the blind looked in the 
wan grey light across to my beacon, the Sea^ull^ 
in the distance. A voice so altered that I did not 
recognise it, startled me. 

I turned and ran towards the grey figure feebly 
trying to raise itself on its elbow. 

**What is it, Eustace?" I said gently, kneeling 
and putting my arm under his head. 

He looked into my face with a question in his 
eyes that would I think have broken my heart if 
I had been false to him in his hour of need. 

"Wife, you said," he murmured weakly. "Yes, 
Daphne was my wife. I loved her — but she 
didn't care for me. I was too much of a fool for 
her." 

I could not speak for a moment, but I bent 
nearer and put my lips to his forehead. 

"She was a foolish girl who did not know what 
love meant," I said, "but she was quite true 
to you, Eustace. You could have trusted her 
implicitly." 

" I know," he said, "but I wanted to show her 
I wasn't such a fool as she thought me." 

Oh the pitifulness of that speech. 

"Where is she?" he said suddenly. Then 
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peering into my face: "Why you are Daphne. 
You have got her eyes, her hair, her lips." 

" I am Daphne," I answered, " and I will take 
care of you Eustace till you are well and able to 
take care of yourself." 

He was silent for a long while, but when I 
moved to draw my arm from under his head he 
tried to keep it there, so I let it stay. 

"It all seems so long ago," he said at last. 
"What has happened in between." 

I noticed that the hollows round his eyes had 
deepened and purple shadows had gathered round 
them and his colourless lips. 

" Let me get you something to make you feel 
strong," 1 pleaded. "Then I will tell you any- 
thing you ask." 

But again he negatived it. I found I could 
just reach the bell with my free hand and I 
touched it. I knew that with the sudden return of 
brain power, the poor tired body might collapse; 
the shadows were growing deeper round his eyes 
and mouth, and he was trembling slightly. When 
Hazel entered a moment later I signed to her to 
pour out some brandy and bring it to him. 

"Why that is Hazel," Lynmouth said slowly 
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and weakly. It seemed as though the flood 
striking in upon the dark comers of his mind was 
dazzling him; he put his hand over his eyes for 
a moment. 

" Will you drink this? " said Hazel softly, bending 
over him. " It will make you feel much stronger." 

But he shook his head, turning his face away. 

" Wait," he said, and the tremor and weakness 
in his voice made it almost inaudible. ''There 
was a child — a boy — in your arms, Daphne. 
What was his name?" 

Hazel saw the alarm in my face, and setting 
the glass down had run out of the room for the 
doctor. 

I pleaded with Lynmouth to let me hold the 
glass to his lips, but with a sort of desperate 
strength he caught at my wrist and held it, 
repeating his question. 

" The child's name is Gabriel Hale," I answered. 

He looked at me with a strange brightness in 
his eyes, as if he were gazing into space. 

" Gabriel Hale," he repeated three times ; then, 
more faintly, "God bless him." 

And with a long sigh his head fell back on 
my arm. . . . 
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Whether they came to me a moment, or many 
moments later, I cannot tell. I only know that 
my one thought was I would have given my own 
life gladly to save him or to retrieve for him the 
years that might have been so fiill of happiness. 
Ah poor Eustace ! 

# # # # # 

We laid him to rest in a quiet churchyard not 
far from the sea; it seemed fitter than taking 
him home in all the pomp and panoply of woe 
after so sad an ending to his life. To those few 
whom it concerned we told the story ; and no one 
else will ever know it. 

Laurie and I were married quietly at a registrar's 
one morning, and now we are on the Sea-gull for 
a long spell of sea-life before returning home. 

Gabriel is with us, of course. 

Hazel has gone to Beechlands to make ready 
for her marriage, which will take place before the 
end of the year. 

The world — the inquisitive, pitiless world that 
gauges for us our success, our iniquity, our social 
reverses, will never know how near my life-boat 
has been to foundering. It would probably have 
considered such a catastrophe in the light o£ a 
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judgment on me for a career of success and 
prosperity beyond the common lot. 

But I, who have gone through it, know that 
the anguish of this time has far Outweighed the 
happiness of those years for which many people 
envy me. Yet if I had to choose I would doubt- 
less face the aftermath of sorrow for the sake 
* of what went before, and what I dare to hope 

will follow after. 

No future, however dark, could hold for me the 
despair that I felt when I had to face in imagination 
the pitying contemptuous smile reserved by the 
world for my son. 

His inheritance of riches would have condoned 
his misfortune sufficiently to keep the doors of 
Society open to him, but to a proud, fine, sensitive 
nature like Gabriel's will be, there would have 
been a rankling sense of bitterness that he was 
not "as these others." So that I thank God 
night and day for the passing of the storm that 
overshadowed me, from which I dared not flee, 
and which threatened to destroy me. 

There is a new gentleness and gravity in 

Laurence that shows me this trial has chastened 

j his strong heart and will; he told me only 
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yesterday that he has learnt a lesson. And this 
is the lesson : that human will, however powerful 
and commendable and courageous, must yield in 
humble impotence to a higher power when that 
p>ower wills it so. 

For myself, having come through the valley of 
the shadow, I turn my face towards the hill-tops 
and I say : 

" Not always shall I tread upon the mountains, 
breathe the pure air, rejoice in the sunlight. Half 
of my life will I give to those who walk below in 
the mist and cold and darkness. So shall I best 
shew my thankfulness; so shall my soul find 
deeper rest and surer contentment." 
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